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2 that stood upon the table with a vase of flowers 
« beside it; a few choicely selected books upon 
¢a low shelf in the corner, and a guitar with 
c . . . . 

elong, floating blue ribbon hanging above it. 


Herman Eranger’s Calent, 


BY MINNIE W. MAY. 


For five years Helen West had been an in-< 


mate of the gray-stone parsonage, and the 
light and comfort of the aged pastor and his 
wife. She was the only child of a beloved 
daughter, who with folded hands and closed 


eyes had been laid beneath the violets and‘ 


daisies that dotted the spring grass, beside the 


little church in the village of Lynnwood. From. 


her chamber window she could watch the 


A sweet face too had its young mistress, purs 
and gentle in expression; the eyes of that 
varying hue which always puzzles one as to 
their exact color, the shining hair falling in 
-light curls that danced and quivered with 
every motion of the restless head; the neat, 
‘graceful figure, dressed in its plain gingham 
with a narrow ruffling of muslin about the 
Ssnowy neck and arms, and the slight expec- 








evening sunshine falling aslant the white tation revealed in the half listening attitude, 
marble, and over the billows of green that-as if the earnest conversation was one in 
marked the resting-place of her father and 5 which her own heart was deeply engaged. 
mother, and gilding the slender spire of thes The voices were strangely at contrast; the 
church steeple that lifted itself up from its2 one, young, strong, and full of life and en- 
bower of willows; the quiet village road that Sthusiasm, though tempered by a slight vein of 
stretched itself out between the low hills; the‘ thoughtfulness running through it; the other 
sparkling water that wound itself in and out 3 old and feeble, but yet fired up to earnestnesa 
among the thick grass in a thousand fantastic ¢ upon the theme that had been for half a cen- 
eurves. “tury the one to which his life had been de- 
But Helen’s eyes were not straying beyond< voted. For more than half that period, the 
the white palings that marked the boundary?aged pastor had been settled over the same 
between the parsonage garden and the high-‘ parish, a faithful shepherd over the little 
way, on this antumn evening of which I write. ? flock. Not a ¢hild in the village but loved the 
For an hour she had been sitting listlessly by 5 sound of his voice; the kindly pressure of his 
the half open window, an unfinished garment ‘hand upon their heads, and the low benedic- 
lying in her lap, the needle fastened carelessly > tion so often called from Heaven to rest upon 
in its folds, slipping her thimble around herSthem. And it was not strange that Herman 
taper finger, listening idly to the low hum of¢ Granger, turning from his books, and from the 
voices that floated up from the room below. 2 bustle and tumult of a life in the metropolis, 
The tasteful apartment was purely feminine‘to spend a few weeks in the home of his 
in all its arrangements, from the delicate vine 2 father’s friend, had prolonged his visit through 
of buds and leaves that traced itself along the‘ the summer days into the autumn that was 
neat carpet, to the one sweet picture above¢coming on to close, sd néarly, the history of 
the white-draped bed; the small writing desk>the year. Nor was it, strange that amid the 
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quiet, holy influence pervading the entire‘ spring of action, and there upon the table of 
household, a new, almost unknown feeling 2 his heart were engraved in letters not to be 
should take possession of his mind, that hisS mistaken, the words, Pride, Ambition. It wan 
eyes should be opened more clearly to the? not easy at once to acknowledge the result of 
beauties of holiness, and the stronghold of his the research into his inner nature, and in an 
nature be shaken by higher, purer motives of¢ argumentative way he waived the solemn 
action. He had been consecrated to God in? question. 
infancy, and in the years of his childhood and ¢ “My dear sir, you will acknowledge it 
youth the remembrance of the solemn vows ’ needs good, steadfast, reliable men in other 
resting upon him had been his shield and‘ walks of life, beside those chosen to proclaim 
protection through many temptations and the unsearchable riches of Christ. There 
dangers, which God permits to be placed all should be good lawyers, merchants, physi- 
along the pathway of human life to try and” cians, and perhaps I may be of more use in the 
purify the soul of man, and his early man-? profession I have chosen, if by uprightness 
hood had found him an earnest seeker to know‘ and integrity I set forth my Christian walk 
the way to eternal life, and in accordance with? and example to those with whom I am called 
the Saviour’s words, he had not sought in‘ to mingle.” 
vain. He was a firm believer in the truths of ¢ ‘‘That is very true. I would not cast a 
the Bible, in practical religion, and his ex-S single disparagement upon any of the occu- 
ample was noble and straightforward. But? pations you have mentioned. But when the 
that he had a more direct work as a laborerS Church of Christ is suffering for laborers, 
in the vineyard of the Lord had never pre-¢ when the harvest is so truly plenteous, shall 
sented itself to him, till urged upon his at->it perish because there are none to gather? 
tention by the faithful friend, who alike had<Is it that you hope to be of more service to 
held the office of spiritual teacher and guide. Christ, His Church and His cause, that you 
to both parent and son. So while the after-‘ thus direct your choice? Were you sure you 
neon sunshine drifted in among the silver: should at once be placed over a large, wealthy 
locks of the white-haired rector, and bright-S parish, that you could as easily gain the good 
ened up the quaint old furniture, and the< things of this world, in short that you could 
carefully kept volumes upon the study shelves,“ make money as fast, and rise to as high a 
the fervent words broke over the aged lips¢ place among men, would you hesitate?” 
and found their way deep into the soul of. Again there was a momentary pause, but 
Herman Granger. ,there was no real deception in Herman Gran- 

‘«My dear boy, doubly dear from the ties? ger’s nature, and with a straightforward frank- 
of friendship that existed between your now § ness he replied— 
sainted father and myself, are you quite sure? ‘“*I fear it is as you have said, my dear sir, 
you are not like the unfaithful servant who >more for worldly aggrandizement that I have 
went and hid his talent in the earth, and that ¢ directed my choice, and I shudder at the decep- 
you are not mistaking the work which God-tion I was concealing behind a show of re- 
intended you should perform? The profes-§ ligion, and as I believed, a true sense of my 
sion of law which you have chosen, is truly-own weakness. Friends injudiciously flat- 
noble, and will by perseverance and study } tered my vanity, pointing out to me the high 
place you upon a high eminence in the world’s¢ pedestal upon which my feet might one day 
esteem. You may be called to fill high and‘rest; but not one has pointed out to me the 
important stations. Your pride and ambition < sinfulness of my heart, or warned me of the 
may be gratified, wealth may crown your/slippery places upon which my feet well-nigh 
labors, and the applause of men sound in your‘ stumbled, till you, my best, truest friend, have 
ears. Tell me truly, do you not think of all: removed the scales from off my eyes. But do 
this before the one great question, is my life ‘you not think one must be called of God to 
acceptable in the sight of God! Is it not¢ engage in this work?” 
more to gain the world than to save your own» ‘The day of miracles is past, holy men of 
soul and keep it pure and spotless in the sight? old were called direct from God, but He now 
of Heaven that you haye chosen your work ?’”’ uses the influence of His Holy Spirit in just 

For a moment there was silence. Thes 6 as direct a manner, and permits human agency 
yeung man dropped his eyes in a meditative? to influence the actions of His creatures. It 
way, and his thoughts took deeper root, reach-° may be He has appointed me as the humble 
ing beyond the’surface into the hidden main-¢ instrument in His hands of calling your atten- 
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tion to this great work. Do not decide hastily, °y hesitate. There is another to whose judg- 
my son, but prayerfully bring it before Him to) ment I have often deferred, and as my pro- 
whom all hearts are open, and rest assured $ mised wife she ought perhaps to be consulted. 
Ile will lead you in the right.” ¢ But I tremble for the result. She is beautiful, 
An hour later, Herman and Helen were ‘ accomplished, and sweet-natured; but she is 
walking up and down the garden paths with ¢ high-spirited, full of life and its gay pleasures, 
that pleasant freedom that had characterized >and though an outward respecter of all things 
their intercourse; but it was evident the sug-¢sacred, religion has no deep abiding place 
gestions of the aged clergyman were up per- ¢ within her heart. I remember well a remark 
most in the young man's mind, for his words‘ of hers when a friend married a clergyman, 
were not so gay and lively as usual, and lead- ¢ and that leads me to fear her feelings may 
ing Helen to a rustic seat beneath the droop-‘ s undergo a change towards me, and that indeed 
ing elm, he threw himself at her feet and lified¢ she will hardly be fitted for my companion, 
his eyes to her face. Sunless God’s Holy Spirit should affect a change 
“Your honored grandparent, Helen,” he¢in her heart and life, which for the past year 
said, slowly, ‘has been leading me to examine) has been my earnest prayer. O, Helen, you 
myself more fully than I ever yet have done,{do not know, but it would nearly break my 
and, as you already know, has urged upon ¢ heart to give her up.” 
my consideration the giving myself to theS The young man turned away to conceal the 
work of the ministry. I am almost persuaded, ? sorrow that was written all over his fine face, 
and yet there are strong objections urging ) but he need not have done so, the darkness of 
themselves upon me—my own insufficiency, (evening had gathered so fast the face of each 
the weight of responsibility resting upon one) was hidden from the other. Helen could not 
in so holy an office—and so I turn to you, my (reply to his words. Her face became color- 
sweet friend, you who have promised that ?less, and a cold, stony feeling erept over her 
sisterly affection so long denied me, what‘like one who, dreaming of untold happinegs, 
would you have me to do?” (had awakened to a sorrow that was blighting 
«“‘T cannot advise you, Herman, my friend, Sand withering their whole lives. The dark- 
ness that was gathering over the face of the 


and yet, in answer to your last question, I¢ 
must say, nothing would give me so much )day was not half as gloomy as that which had 


pleasure as to see you an earnest worker in$so suddenly swept over her, obscuring for a 
That you feel in-2time all the light and joy of her life. With an 
‘effort she arose from her seat, and placing her 
> hands upon Herman’s bowed head, said, in a 


the vineyard of the Lord. 
sufficient for the work is a far better sign than 
that you should trust in your own strength ; ¢ 
but relying solely upon Him who has said, 5 voice intended to be clear and calm— 

‘My strength is sufficient for thee,’ you will ‘* Herman, my brother, I am sorry for you. 
receive strength and fulness of glory. And is 2 But between Him who has said, ‘ Whoso loveth 
there not a great responsibility resting upon § father or mother more than me is not worthy 


us all as Christians? Is not the world looking ° of me,’ and your own soul, you must make 


at us with curious eyes lest we step aside from $ your decision.’ 
the straight and narrow way? In the practice ¢ Helen went slowly up the garden walk, and 
of law you would have much more to draw you) without pausing at the open parlor, from 
from Christ; but continually living for Him, ¢ which a cheering light was gleaming, on in 
and trying to work in His service at all times 2 the darkness, to her own room. 
and in all places, would keep you near Him.§ Fortwo hours she lay motionless upon her 
O what a glorious calling, my friend, to be a > low bed, the cruel surges of sorrow and dis- 
co-worker with Christ and His holy angels! Sappointment beating over her defenceless head. 
How often I have wished that I migltt save ¢ The voices below had ceased. She had listened 
but one soul from death; and if you will, >to the footsteps of Herman Granger as he 
through God's help you may save many.” Cpaced up and down his chamber floor, but 
The young man gazed into the face of his2they were at length silenced, and all was still 
companion with a look of admiration at the‘ in the gray-stone parsonage. 
earnestness and religious fervor of her youth,2 To the seclusion of her quiet life, Herman 
and then he sighed, and a look of deep painShad come fresh from contact with the busy 
crossed his face. ¢ world of which she knew so little; and unused 
“There is another reason, Helen, coming‘Sas she was to the companionship of such 
back to things of a more worldly nature, why natures, all unknown to him and imperceptibly 
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5 
to herself, she had given him the deep love of perceptible change in the sweet voice, raised 
her heart, which was now cast back worthless? a little above its usual soft tone to suit the im- 
at her feet. paired hearing of the aged listeners, and no 

There were no outward demonstrations of; pang of envy or regret crept into her pure 
grief. It was a secret her own soul must> heart, as she buried her idol then and there, 
ep ee through the long night she was} and resolved from henceforth to make her life 
schooling herself to that fortitude which, before 2 one of self-denial and usefulness. 
she again met Herman, was so secure that not‘ — 
the shadow of a suspicion crossed his mind? It was one of the mildest of May afternoons 
that Helen had for him other than a sister’s$that Herman Granger came again to Lynn- 
love. Her face was a trifle paler, and there wood. There was a breath of approaching 
was a little line of care or pain writing itself 2 summer loitering upon the still air, and the 
upon the smooth, open brow, but Helen went¢trees about the parsonage were putting on a 
on with her accustomed duties just the same. ) suit of green in unison with the fresh grass 
The care of her household, the work in the( beneath. Helen was a little fluttered with ex- 
little garden, the sewing for her grandparents pectation as the carriage paused at the garden 
and herself, were all under her supervision ; ‘ gate, and Herman lifted the slight, girlish 
the numerous calls of the kind-hearted vil-2 figure so tenderly in his arms, and supported 
lagers were cheerfully received and returned,Sher up the walk. She met them with the 
and no one guessed of the worm that was¢kind cordiality characteristic of her nature, 
gnawing away at the heart of the sweet girl,Sand at one glance into the fair, delicate face 
who had a smile and kind word for them all. cof Agnes Leonard, she took her into her heart, 

Herman had remained but one week afterSand thought it not strange Herman had so 
his conversation with Helen, and she had ¢ readily done so before her. 
parted from him calmly, breathing a fervent? The young stranger responded sweetly to 
prayer that God would lead him in the right § the welcome of the aged couple, and suffered 
way, that all things might work together for? Helen to lead her to a chair by the window 
his good, and that the one he had ¢hosenSand remove her wrappings, with an easy 
might become worthy of him and add to hisc grace, and as wearied with her journey, she 
life the charm of her love. Only once did theS leaned her head against the crimson covering 
selfish wish intrude that Herman’s fears mightcof the high-backed chair. Helen sighed as 
indeed be true, that she might cast aside hisSshe looked at the beautiful face, so ethereal 
love for the reason he had given, and which¢and transparent, like one over which in a few 
would prove so clearly her unworthiness. She? years the summer grass would be waving, for 
would have been more than human had sheS Helen remembered the face of her mother 
not thought of this; but with a strong deter-¢ when it had just that look. 

mination she cast it aside and learned to pray $ There were many quiet, happy days for the 
dispassionately for both. In the frequent¢young girls, and the constant companionship 
letters that came from Herman was breathed >of one so nearly her own age was a pleasant 

“the steadfast faith and earnest resolve with‘ change in the life of Helen, and each day she 
which he had commenced the preparation for? seemed to regain a little of her old lightness 
his new work; and at length a new tide of joy Sand vigor. Herman was pursuing his studies 
seemed to have swept over his life, for he ¢ under the supervision of the aged rector, and 
wrote in the fulness of his happiness— ‘beneath his experienced care, acquiring that 

*«My dear Agnes, of whom Helen has heard < knowledge of the work which years of prayer- 
me speak, has at last given her heart also to>ful study had gained. He had entered upon 
the work, and, as I trust, become an earnest >the work with his whole heart, and the beauti- 
disciple of our blessed Lord and Master. You? ful girl, whom he hoped would one day become 
will rejoice with me I know. when I tell you? his help-meet, gave him the encouragement of 
this las been the one clond that has over-‘ her enthusiastic nature, which would not suffer 
shadowed me for weeks past, and I thank God2anything to be undertaken in a careless, 
that he has seen fit in infinite wisdom to sweep‘ wavering spirit. 

it away. I long to introduce her to the quiet?: “You cannot think how much I have 

of your home, and hope to have that pleasure 2 changed, Helen,” she remarked to her friend, 

in the early spring.” as they sat together in Helen’s room, on an 

The blue eyes that wandered over those? afternoon when Agnes had been at the rectory 
lines opened a little wider, but there was no)two months; ‘I used to be so gay and thought- 
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less, and though I knew Herman loved me” received a hope of God’s forgiveness did I ask 
with all the strength of his deep nature, | used“ for his. You should have seen his joy, Helen; 
to make him unhappy, and oftentimes feel that¢ it would have repaid a lifetime of misery but 
J was not a true companion for an earnest just to witness his happiness. Since then I 
Christian. When he returned from his visit tos have striven harder and harder every day of 
you last autumn, and told me the change in? my life to make myself worthy of him, and to 
his feelings and plans, I ridiculed him most‘ be prepared for usefulness in the flock over 
unsparingly, and tortured him with my thought-¢ which he may be called.” 

less, wicked words, and entered upon fashion-S It wag indeed as Agnes had said. Every 
able follies with a new zest, to show I was not( day her spirit developed new beauties, and 
to be guided or governed by him. _I did not ° self seemed to be more nearly swallowed up; 
give him up, but thought by perseverance to$and though the country air had brought a few 
win him back to his former choice of profes-¢ fresh roses to the pale cheeks, and a little 
sions. He was wretched; I knew it whenever) elasticity to the feeble footsteps, the spirit 
I was near him, and had reason to believe he< seemed to be maturing faster than the material 
was none- the less so when I was absent. At? body; but when in the early autumn she re- 
last he came to me with a look I had neverS turned to her home, they all confidently said, 
before seen upon his face. 2 “She is better.” 

“*Agnes,’ he said, calmly, but with an? Helen’s life-had just reached its seventeenth 
earnestness that made me realize the truth of summer when Herman made his first visit to 
every word, ‘I must give you up. God alone? Lynnwood, and before she fad numbered a 
knows the struggle it has cost me, but He has‘ score of years, Herman and Agnes were mar- 
given me this cross to bear and I will now take (ried, and the young clergyman had assumed 
it up and follow Him. It will not make you?the pastorate of a new and flourishing church 
very unhappy,’ he said, with such a world of<in a distant State. Helen’s duties were be- 
tenderness in his voice I knew he had not? coming every day more onerous as the years 
eeased loving me. ‘I wish you had the same> passed on, and the aged footsteps strayed 
sure refuge for all the ills and troubles of life< farther and farther down the descending hill 
which I trust has been vouchsafed me, and I>of life, and when another three years had 
shall never ccase to pray that you may find itS gone by, there were two more graves in the 
to the joy of your soul.’ He kissed me ten-2 little churchyard, and Helen was alone. It 
derly ; the tears rained down his cheeks and} was a bitter stroke, as well to the kind, loving 
dropped upon my face, but I made him no‘hearts ef the villagers as to the frail, young 
answer, and he went out silently into the2 girl, when the faithful, earnest pastor laid 
darkness of the night. I never knew how 1°down his staff in mortal weakness, and 
Joved him till that moment. All my cruel, ¢ stretched out his feeble hand to receive the 
unkind words came back upon my memory, ~ rod and staff of his Lord, who led him peace- 
and, oh, what would I have given just to recall ¢ fully and gently through the valley and shadow 
them! I saw the justice of my punishment. Sof death to the glorious reward of his earthly 
I knew in my own soul he had done right. I labors. 
knew I was not fitted for him, and I had2 The place of the sainted rector was nots 
blindly accused him in my heart of loving me‘ easily filled, so for a few weeks Helen lived on 
before his work, or his God. I saw the in-¢in her old home, gradually trying to wean her 
justice, the wickedness I had committed, and > affections from its tender associations, and to 
in the agony of my grief I sought the sure¢ bring her mind to the reality that henceforth 
refuge of which Herman had told me. Oh, 5 she must go forth into the world to labor for 
Helen, did the blessed Jesus ever turn a poor‘ her daily bread. 
mortal away? And I, who had spent a life in? But one way seemed to present itself, and 
open rebellion against Him, was comforted. 5 that was to become a teacher, the most natural 
At first I feared it was but the sorrow of the2employment for one of her refined taste and 
world that worketh death, but soon I knew it} cultivated intellect, and so with earnest reso- 
was the still, small voice of God within my¢lution she sought and obtained a situation in 
heart—the voice I had go often heard and‘a distant town. 
rejected. But now I tried to listen, and by 2 The breaking away from all the ties that 
and by its sweet influence melted my hard ) bound her to the home of her girlhood, the 
heart and gave me peace. I had not seen ‘ gathering up of all the old, familiar articles of 
Herman during this time, and not till I had? use or comfort, the final farewell to the cheer- 
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ful rooms so hallowed by sacred memories, ae eee wife of but one short year, and then 
can only leave to the sorrowful imagining of2God took her to himself. I gave you a bro- 
those who have experienced a like pain. TheSther’s love years ago, Helen, but for the past 
village church, too, where the sweetest remem-¢ few months you have been growing dearer to 
brances clustered, was to be filled by a»my memory, and though it is God’s holy day, 
stranger. She had heard he was coming, and no time for conventionalities, I must now 
a youthful minister of rare talents and fine) offer you my more than brotherly love, apd 
person, but no one seemed to have learned hiss ask you solemnly to fill the vacant place in 
name, and it was with a feeling of deepest 2 my heart and home. Let me be your support 
pain Helen walked slowly up the gravelledSand comfort in this deep affliction. I believe 
path, letting her eyes wander off towards thecduty calls me to take the sacred place made 
new-made graves, for on the morrow she wasSvacant by the death of my truest earthly 
to leave them all to commence her new work ° friend, and God grant his mantle may descend 
in a land of strangers. >upon his unworthy successor. You first led 
The low, delicious tones of the organ had¢ me to improve the talent my Heavenly Master 
hardly died out upon the still air, and the? bestowed, and now will you not help me to use 
deep, rich voice of the youthful stranger pro- vit faithfully? Will you try to love me, 
nounced the solemn, inspiring words, ‘The? darling?” 
Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earthS Helen lifted her eyes to the gentleman's face 
keep silence before him,” when Helen entered ¢ with all the fervor of her heart, speaking from 
the narrow porch and paused a moment to>them. It was ail so sudden and strange she 
ealm her disturbed spirit. Catching but a¢had not time for embarrassment, so nestling 
sound of the speaker’s voice, and the blood >her hand still closer in his, she replied, truth- 
went rushing in a swift current through her‘ fully and sweetly— 
veins, and for an instant her sight seemed to? ‘I have loved you a great while, Herman, 
have left her, as she groped her way up the“ before I knew it to be a sin, and the one great 
aisle of the church to her accustomed seat, “burden of my life has been to root it out of my 
hearing only that familiar voice, which for all‘ heart.” 
the years that had passed between she had not¢ ‘Helen, is it possible, and I never read 
forgotten, and which her beating heart told» your secret? But if a lifetime of tender devo- 
her she had not ceased to love. Eagerly she? tion can repay your love, it shall freely be 
listened to the words that fell from his lips— ’ given back.” 
words of hope, faith, and firm endurance; they$ There were no weary weeks of teaching for 
were just what she needed, but somehow they e Helen, nor lonely, desolate hours, for a few 
only fell with a dead weight upon her heart.‘ weeks later there was a quict wedding in the 
Once she raised her eyes to the calm, beautiful? church among the willows, and once more the 
face, but such a tide of tender memories swept‘ summer sunshine floated in at the open doors 
over her, she bowed her head, and only listened. ¢ of the old parsonage, as did the light and joy 
Very quietly she stole from the church at the >into the hearts of the young pastor and his 
close of the service, and once more took the¢ bride. 
little path that led across the green field to the 
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parsonage. It was vacant, the shutters were 
closed, and everything about wore a cheerless ? Song 
look to Helen, and throwing herself down upon P 
the broad door-stone beneath the vine-covered 2 BY FLORA A. SANBORN. 
lattice, she sobbed in bitterness of spirit. S Alas! Iam a faded rose, 

«Alone, alone! O, God, pity me!” broke? All withered, dear, and crushed, 
audibly from her quivering lips, and still> + But just a step is there 
faster dropped the tears between the slender:, Between me and the dust. 
fingers. $ But O! if I were fresh and sweet, 

2 I still would wither at thy feet. 


‘““Not all alone, Helen,” spoke a deep, ‘ 
manly voice at her side, and a pair of strong ; 
hands drew hers from before her tear-washed > te ditesices winter Vane 
faced, and retained them within his own.’ with its mute longings for 
‘For two years I have known what it was to> The flowers of other climes— 
be a lonely mourner, for then my darling Agnes Those flowers were love: that love was thine: 
went home to dwell with angels. She was the? Oh! let it now be summer time. ‘ 


I am a shattered vase, that burst 
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; Oa relief to do so. Am TI not your friend, dear 
Cornice, ¢Cornie. Will you not trust me?” 
BY BELLE ST. AUBYN. 2 She flung a pair of trembling arms around 
Sme impulsively, and sobbed there for a mo- 
‘Oh dear, oh dear!” and the slight, white-Cment upon my bosom. Then she spoke, 
elad form of my little friend tossed restlessly S huskily— 
upon the bed. I rose and bent quickly over ¢ ‘<I will tell you, though you will think me 
the pillow where the little pale face rested so5silly perhaps. But it has worried me so long 
wearily, and saw that large tears were steal-? that I can’t bear it. 
ing slowly over her cheeks. ‘You know it is just a year now, since I 
‘What is it, my darling? Are you suffer-Swas married. Two little months my dear 
ing so much?” I asked, anxiously, pushing? husband was with me, then duty called him 
the short rings of brown hair away from theSaway. Oh, Kate, you will never understand 
poor, pale forehead. ‘What can I do for2how I loved him, or how it hurt me to give 


you?” Shim up. I thought it would kill me. The 
‘Nothing, nothing—thank you,” she sob-¢ morning he left me, I threw myself upon the 
bed. “Oh, I feel so miserable !” Sbed and bit the pillow to hush the cries of 


Again she tossed over, and this time buried agony that rose to my lips, lest my grief 
her Tee in the pillow and began to sob con- ¢ should make our parting harder for my darl- 
vulsively. I was grieved beyond expression.Sing. Oh, how I suffered. Every possible evil 
Everything to cheer, comfort or relieve had? that could befall him, and prevent his return 
proved unavailing. Daily, Cornie Prince wasSto me, I conjured up. But I think after a 
sinking beyond our reach. What could we - while, my better nature was triumphant and 
to save her? I grew more calm. I know it was wicked to 

Filled with painful emotions, I sat on the? love as I did. My love was an idolatry, and 
side of her couch, holding the little trembling2I began to fear God would punish me by 
hands, and striving to soothe her. Finaily a$ taking him away from me forever. 
thought occurred to me which caused me tos ‘Time passed. His letters came frequently 
ask almost abruptly — »—such long, loving letters. You have heard 

*Cornie, I want to know why you are? some of them, and can guess what a source of 
fading away so rapidly? What is on your: comfort they were. They seemed to express 
mind 2?” 9onck a love as I felt. I was so proud and 

She looked up at me with great eyes full) happy, to be so idolized; and he was so noble, 
ef astonishment, still wet with the rain of talented, and beloved by others. Ah, you 
tears. Then she answered with tremulous) know how much cause I have to love my hus- 
lips— S band, and how much I do leve him! Of what 

‘Is not my darling far away from me, ex-? use then to dwell upon it ? 
posed to danger, perhaps death? It is killings ‘‘The spring passed. How hard I tried to 
me.” be patient and hopeful. I went into society 


“That is not enough to put you here, to chase away a tendency to morbid’ brooding - 


Cérnie. There is something else. You are< over injurious fancies. I read, studied, walked, 
wo exception to others in this sorrowful story. 2 rode, played—everything; and I do think I 
Thousands like yourself have given up all‘ should still be going on hopefully, but for the 
they hold dear for our country’s sake. Many * fear that intruded itself in spite of me. His 
have seen them go to return no more. Others ‘letters came less frequently, even shorter, and 
have received the intelligence that their best-¢ not so loving as at first. It has grown worse 
beloved ones have been maimed, crippled for and worse ever since the summer. Autumn 
life. It is the daily story. Yet they are not § has come now, and two months nearly have 
pining away like this, as those without hope? passed without a line from him. Oh, Katie, 
might do. Your darling is alive, well, in no\ what can it mean? If he has ceased to love 
imminent danger, and may not be for some? me, I shall die.” 

time to come. So I think that, with one like § Here then was the secret. She thought she 
you, ready to bear all things as you have?had lost her husband’s love, and her little 
proved yourself—there must be some other ‘tender heart was breaking. For a time I 
eause for grief. I do not want to intrude¢could say nothing. The position I held was 
upon the privacy of your feelings, yet I think‘ a painful one. My poor little friend was 


if you could tell me your trouble, it would be; standing upon dangerous ground. How te - 


» 
x 
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save her the best way became a puzzling ques- 5 These first epistles were miracles of tender. 
tion. At length I said, gravely— ¢ ness, filled to overflowing with @ love that 

“Cornie, doubts of your husband’s love are; ‘broke forth in the most beautiful and glowing 
unworthy the high tone of character you haves language. The fond young husband had ” 
always evinced. Do you know what terrible : ‘habit of writing daily, a sort of diary in 
— you are doing him ?” “which every thought and feeling was faith- 

“Oh, Kate, I don’t mean to be unjust. I? ‘fully portrayed. The letters were long, and 
am only fearful. I couldn’t blame him TS came at intervals of a week or fortnight, at 
think, if it were so, for men don’t feel as most. They were not busy then, only “ cruis- 
strongly as women do. Besides, I am such a? 2ing about,” waiting for active duty, he said, 
puny, helpless little thing, while he is so‘ ; frequently. From their tone I perceived that he 
noble, so manly. I woulda’ wonder if he? ?assumed the part of comforter, often reasoning 
forgot to love asI do. Still, it would kill me,‘ ; away fears and repinings. Eventually, her 
I am sure.” ° own letters must have been full of discontent, 

‘My child, you do not think properly upon‘ forebodings, and prayers for his return— 
this subject. Else you would never say that¢ prayers to which he could only answer, “ my 
men feel less keenly. Their love is as deep > darling, 1 cannot.” He was not his own mas- 
and fervent, Iam assured. But they are in aSter, but a servant—a slave to the duties laid 
different position. We must not expect such upon him as a truly loyal American. 
expressions from them, as we are able to give. g So it went on for a time. By and by came 
Just reflect for a little while, my friend; missives of a different tone—still loving, 
draw a comparison between your own and still kind—but more burried, and telling of 
your husband's relative positions at the pres-¢ etoilsome days and nights—dangerous vigils, 
ent time, and see if you cannot find a good ° ‘exposure, fatigne—everything attendant upon 
reason for what your morbid Ssacy would < an active and laborious life—but through ail, 
teach you to construe into neglect.” ¢ © breathing the deep, unchanged, fervent de 

She looked up at me with eager, wonder-{votion that characterized him as a loyal hus- 
ing eyes, and said, simply— ¢ band, a noble man. I listened with the most 

«Go on.” ¢ intense interest, quietly pointing out the 

“Well,” I continued, ‘‘begin now with¢changes as they came, and explaining my 
yourself. Since he was called away, by your, thoughts to her concerning them. Sometimes 
own showing, you have found nothing to do¢ letters written in moments stolen from sleep, 
but to ‘kill time’—first in one way, then an-,; while all others lay exhausted around, then 
other. No wholesome, hearty labor to absorb‘ would lay for weeks in his possession ere he 
the mind, expand the intellect, keep in play (could get an opportunity to send them to her. 
all the better feelings of your nature. Only a‘I pointed out the dates, the notes, and little 
wild, feverish round devoted to the one object, ’ interlines, with a feeling of reverence for the 
namely, to enable you to drag through the) man who could thus toil, brave ali, dare all, 
dread period of his absence. Is not this true?” ¢ suffer all, and yet in the midst of it, sit down 

Yes.“ But I could not help it. What else Cand pen such lines to one he loved, desiring to 
could Ido?” ~ comfort her, never thinking of self. 

“No matter now. We will talk of that’ When she had finished, she looked up from 
farther presently. Having looked at your ‘ the last hurriedly written half sheet, a grieved 
case, now let us look at his. What do his, expression lingering around the sweet young 
letters say of his employments?” $ mouth. 

*¢ You shall see for yourself,” she answered,’ ‘‘See—the last—only one little half sheet,” 
rising and taking a carefully tied package of;she said. ‘Three long, weary weeks—yea, 
letters from a drawer in her dressing-case.« four—of waiting, filled with tears, suspense, 
Sitting down upon the bed, she untied them >agony, and Gem this was all that he had te 
and spread the beautifully written sheets i ‘comfort me.’ 
upon her lap. Patiently I prepared to listen.? I took the letter from her hand, reading 
A long array was before me; but since I was  slond from the page— 
to judge between these two, for the sake of 2 ‘* My own dear Wife.—We are before Vicks- 
the happiness of the one nearest—perhaps of; burg, carrying on the siege. Success must 
both eventually, it was but right for me to? follow our many and unyielding efforts. Day 
undertake the task with my eyes fully opened>and night we know no rest. We are nearly 
in every respect. (all of us worn out. ‘ow, as I write, my com- 
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rades are sleeping for a few moments around’ see it all now. Oh, I said I was unworthy of 
me; any moment ready to spring up to duty,“ him, my brave, good, noble husband! What 
perhaps to danger. Our good vessel has borne’can Ido? Advise me, dear Katie! Tell me 
much. Her pretty hull is all battered and > how to act.” 
beaten with the conflicts of war; but she will’ If I must advise you, you must promise te 
goon have a chance, I hope, to put on a new)follow my suggestions faithfully, or it will 
dress, when Vicksburg shall have fallen to us‘ prove useless.” 
asa grand victory. When that time comes, I? ‘I do promise you,” she hastened to say, 
shall hope to see my wife, my blessed, angel ¢ eagerly. 
wife, once more, Oh, the joy of that reunion!? ‘‘Then seek out some good, wholesome em- 
In the last three weeks, I have stolen moments‘ ployment. Let every hour be filled with 
to write a great deal, but found no way to/something. Allow yourself no time for doubts 
send to you the great love coined into words. Sand brooding. Live less in imaginary worlds, 
This fragment may never reach you—it is but a¢ and more in the real. You have your books, 
mere chance if it does. And knowing this, 12 music, &e. Very well. Give them due at- 
am unwilling to send all I have written untilStention. Practice and study well, but don’t 
Ican make sure it can reach you. Time is so? weary yourself trying to create an interest in 
precious, I cannot bear that one word should‘ these pursuits, without a better motive than 
be lost that I may find myself able to write. I? merely to kill time. Do it for the sake of the 
shall hope they may yet help you to bear my‘pleasure you will give your husband on his 
absence till we meet again.” return, in the excellence of your acquire- 
‘Oh, Cornie, what do you find here to com-‘ ments.” 
plain of! See how he thinks of you, amid¢ Her eyes brightened with an enthusiastie 
everything,” I added at the conclusion. * Darl-° impulse; but she said, earnestly— 
ing, you have been making misery for your-§ ‘That is well enough, but all of my time 


self and him.” ¢cannot be filled up thus.” 
“For him!” she cried in astonishment; ‘‘True. You will want out-door exercise, 
“for him! How?” 2 Often you will want to take a walk. Perhaps 


“Go back to some of those letters in yourSin some of these walks a beggar may come te 
hand, and see how sadly he dwells upon thec your side, pleading for a ‘penny to buy 
anguish you have given vent toin your letters. Sbread.’ They often accost me with this plea. 
To judge by their tone, one would think yous Well, suppose you were to stop and ask the 
had written of nothing but your loneliness—-?child questions. It might tell you a pitiful 
your misery, and begged him always to return‘ tale of suffering. Its father killed in the 
to you.” ¢army, mother sick, little brothers and sisters 

‘Well, and was I wrong, when it was true?‘ suffering for bread. The dreary winter will 
I was agonized in his absence; I thought of¢ come ere long, bitterly cold. You can’t turn 
nothing but his return—urged nothing but away heedlessly from the poor little ragged pe- 
that.” ¢titioner. You go home with him to see if he 

«And at the same time knew it vain. Be-/has told you the truth, and there find the 
fore you married him, you knew he was in ‘reality worse than the little quivering lips had 
the service for a certain period of time, and? power to picture. Oh, how your sympathetie 
could not resign unless compelled to by illS heart will ache! You will try te think what 
health. Think well, and see if you don’t see’ you cando. Perhaps you will apply to some 
for yourself that you have been selfish, un- »kind physician, and ask him for a prescription 
reasonable, and forcing upon him a double‘ for the sick mother. A few pennies you will 
burden. In addition to his own grief at ‘not miss to buy the medicine, which she may 
separation, he has his duties—the dangers of‘ take hopefully and thankfully as she gains 
his position, and all your burdens to bear.’ relief. But this is not half you will be prompted 
Tell me, Cornice, is this the way you are going>to do. You will think of many cast-off gar- 
to help your husband throvgh life? Is this‘ ments in your closets, useless to you—but 
to be your mode of lightening his difficulties—_ holding warmth and decency in their folds for 
smoothing his pathway? Answer me candidly, those little ones. You eagerly cut and sew 
darling, if you think you are just right.” >them up—smiling to see how readily those 

‘‘Oh, no, no, not as you put it!” she said, little white fingers fashion the little garmenta, 
in deprecating accents. ‘Katie, I have been ’so strange to your sight. Then you want te 
blind—unpardonably blind and selfish. Ican‘ see them in the ‘new clothes’ you have 
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made, and survey the effect with the newest,$her. But in nothing more than in the tone of 
sweetest sensations of pleasure. How your? her husband’s letters. He hailed the change 
heart beats to note the gleeful, half shy, but> with an eager joy that found vent iff fervent 
happy little faces, as they parade their new 6 outpourings of affection. It seemed as if no 
possessions! How the poor mother’s palé? words could express the fulness of the senti- 
face and humid eyes haunt you with the most > ment; and the great desire to be near her, to 
thrilling sense of emotion, as her feeble hands ( see her again, was almost beyond endurance, 
carry yours to her lips with the gratified? He was so rejoiced that she had learned pa- 
‘God bless you’ trembling through them.” tience—that she could be cheerful, and en-' 
“Oh, Kate,” she breathed, “‘why have I$ courage him to duty. Half the burden of his 
seen nothing of this before. I have been blind¢ life was taken away, when he knew that she 
indeed! My life has been one long, miser-2 could bear her fate cheerfully. 
ably selfish dream. God forgive me!” ; It was a sweet and touching thing to have 


“It is not too late to begin now, dear? her come to me with these treasures—holding 
Cornie !” I said, tenderly clasping her in mySthem in her tiny hands as if afraid some 
arms. ‘* You are young, and proper care and< thought-jewel or tender word might fall away 


exercise will soon make you strong again. 2 from the white sheet and be lost; then to hear 
Every day you will follow your husband’sS her read them in her tremulous, glad tones, 
example, and write him a full account of the? lifting her eyes often from the .page to give 
events that occur. Tell him just how you2some strong expression of thankfulness for 
employ your time. Write to him cheerfully,Sthis boon that had been granted at last. She 
hopefully. Paint glowing pictures of home ¢ was so sure of his love now. She could see 
that will make him long to fly to you, the?so plainly where the trouble had all lain, and 
moment the bonds of duty can be flung aside. ‘, with humid eyes would upbraid herself for the 
Never breathe a word of complaint. Comfort? past, till brought back again by the blessed 
Ais weariness and solitude all you can, and > reality to the sweetness of the present. 
make him feel how much he has need of you. Was not this something worth striving for— 
So shall you keep his heart forever, in bonds2to be so loved, so blessed by a dear one on 
that shall outlive this life and become im-5 whom her life centred all its hopes? He 
mortal.” Cecalled her his guardian angel; told her how 
She dropped her head upon my shoulder) he was cheered and strengthened by her let- 
and wept softly, murmuring— Sters. They came to him like blessed minister- 
“You are my good angel. What could I do; ing spirits when he felt most worn and sad, 
without you ?” 2and felt the need of comfort and sympathy. 
‘‘Much, You only need a ‘first lesson.’ 15 Whenever he had a leisure moment, they were 
shall have to come to you presently. You? his companions, and he would read them with 
will soon have far outstripped me.” +s fancy that she was talking to him. They 
She smilingly shook her head, but I sawSled his thoughts into better channels—were 
that new resolves had been kindled, and for? his associates—dearer and more entertaining 
the time dropped the subject. $ than any comrade around him. They should 
Several weeks passed. Every new day‘ keep his feet always in straight paths, until 
brought fresh stories from the active little? her own little hand could guide him over 
thing who had taken up the burden of a new? dangerous places. Already they had led him 
life. She progressed rapidly. menage, sage to thoughts of higher, holier things. 
she flagged a little, but soon rallied to go -_ He was beginning to comprehend more of the 
more steadily than before. Day by day a5 purpose for which life was given, and to strive 
new and beautiful light shone from the sweet, to fulfil his mission. In her simple, child- 
eyes, now no longer heavy with weeping, buts like wisdom, she was teaching him great 
bright and pure in the flood of holy feeling? truths till now unheeded. 
born within her—a pure, womanly sympathy. § “Can it be that I—J, poor, insignificant 
She had ceased to look far away in the mystic little thing that I am, have this power?’ she 
future with dreamy idleness, and speculate on 2 would murmur, with a great wonder brooding 
the misery it might bring, and with busySover her young face. ‘I could not have 
fingers daily gathered up new jewels of ex-¢ believed or hoped it. Yet it isso. Ob, thank 
perience to twine into her young life. God!” 
The effects produced by this new phase ofS Reader, if like Cornie, you have been walk- 
affairs became apparent in everything around ing blindly, remember the same light will 
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guide you into right paths. You too will be’ 
bewildered with the evidence of your own? 
power, @nd intoxicated with the sweetness of > 
the new joys that performance of duty always; 
brings. No one is so weak they can do no-> 
thing. The most insignificant of mortals has“ 
power for good inherent in them, if it were? 
only brought out by will and action. ¢ 


¢ 
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Watching and GAaiting. < 
LETTER VI. 7 

Ashley, January 20th, 18—. 

Some one said to me to-day, ‘It is sinful 
for you to waste your rich, young life, in un- 
availing sorrow. The world is not less fair 
because some that you love have gone out of? 
it; neither are the manifestations of God’s<‘ 
unchanging goodness and untiring kindness 
less abundant now than in the days of your 
happiness and content. Come now with me. 
I want you to see the exceeding splendor and 
glory of this fair winter morning.” 

I went and stood in the open door. The: 
mocking, dazzling sun swung low in the piti-< 
less, steel-blue sky; before me lay a dreary 
stretch of earth—cold, still, and white as the 
face of my beloved the last time I kissed him; ? 
a wind, chill as the breath of death, blew out 
of the north, and rushing past me, went moan- 
ing and wailing through my vacant rooms like 
a lost and wretched thing. I turned away,‘ 
sick and shuddering. : 

“Cold, cruel, desolate world,” I said, drea-“ 
rily. 

“Oh, you would not have thought so a 
month ago,” spoke my friend, quickly. 

“A month ago?” 

“Yes, before your husband died.” 

‘But it is years and years since then.” 

“No, only a month,” 

Only a month! As if we could reckon time” 
thus, when a thousand, thousand years may “ 
be crowded into one brief instant of bliss, and 
a single day lengthened to an eternity of woe. 

I remember, upon the other side of that< 
long, narrow grave, the days of my life were‘ 
like a flock of joyous birds, mounting with 
ecstatic songs of love and gladness to upper 
air; but now they cling to me like the dead< 
leaves which we sometimes see fluttering lone- 2 
somely upon forest trees in winter, and which : 
no blast is kind enough to whirl away. 

How is it that we suffer so much, and still, » 
brokenly, live on? When God took my little? 
child, I had strength to resist and rebel, but. 


this last blow so utterly crushes me, that I 
have neither will to oppose, nor power to with- 
stand; and, dumb and despairing, I lay where 
He hath stricken me down, longing sickly to 
fold, over a motionless heart, the feeble hands 
that could not ward off His avenging strokes, 
and so be at rest forever. 

Do I talk as if He were a God of vengeance? 
Oh, forbid it, all ye tender mercies and loving 
kindnesses received of him! I feel vaguely 
that my sorrow has its sweet uses, and I know 
that my treasures are garnered where “ moth 
and rust corrupt not,” but Iam too lost and 


“weak to apply this healing balm of consola- 


tion; and my sense of pain and bereavement 


/is too deep, as yet, to be quieted and overcome 
‘ by the panacea of far-off, undefined good. 


I realize, indistinctly, that I do wrong to 


? : . - 
wrap myself in gloom and mourning, and in a 
feeble and uncertain way I try to put away 


my sorrow, and take up the work which has 


‘fallen from my nerveless hands; but the 


dreams, hopes, and purposes that once inspired 


¢ me, seem like the things of another life; and 


from the dreary, desert way that lies before 
me, I turn with a smothered ery, and bow my 
head again over the dead dust of my broken 
idols. 

Ah me, what does it avail to talk of forti- 
tude and resignation, when we are racked by 


‘the torture of insufferable pain? The philo- 


sophy which, in our untroubled days, we 
thought all-sufficient to console, and which we 


‘urged with untiring perseverance upon the 


afflicted, seems but poor and specious reason- 
ing when ourselves are stricken. After all, 
they labor in vain who strive by worn-out 


¢ argument, and far-fetched truths, to cheat us 
: of our grief. 
‘the mute caress of love, and the tender tear 
of sympathy, and, for the rest, they must wait 
in darkness and silence until their wounds are 


The broken in spirit need but 


healed. 

Only those who have suffered know rightly 
how to comfort the suffering. In that terrible 
hour, when I reeled over the guif where they 
had hidden my love, brave, high-sounding 
words, counselling courage and patient endu- 
rance, were hailed upon me, but I could not 
grasp their meaning; and through all the 
stormy rhetoric, I heard the cruel beating of 
frozen turf upon his coffined head, and saw 
the gray winter sky stretching like a wall of 


¢ steel between me and my happiness, and felt, 


from the depths of my aching soul, how much 
better the sad winds, waving through the 
grave-yard pines, comprehended my misery, 
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than the cold-hearted human sympathizers } still evil triumphs in the land, and error 
that stood about me. ¢elutehes at the neck of truth, while, far and 

But, after all, there came to me one upon ? wide, the voice of weeping and lamentation 
whose meek, white brow, sorrow had set thes 5 goes up for the overthrow of household gods, 
seal of heavenly adoption, who, taking me? 2and sable-clad meurners, seeing in the lower- 
gently in her arms, murmured, in soothing, Sing sky no promise of the brighter day, wail 
mother tones, “God love thee, poor, unhappy ¢ with reproaching sadness, ‘ Lord, I have given 
child!” while her hand went over my hair in > all—all, and it has availed nothing.” 
soft, caressing touch, and her tears fell on my ¢ Now, Heaven help you, stricken ones, to 
eold face like tender, summer rain; and>whom I am drawn by kindred sorrow, and 
through the answering waters that my heaving‘ tenderest sympathy, Heaven help you and me, 
heart sent surging up to my eyes, her gray if we have spilled our hearts’ blood for naught. 
hair shone like the halo that we see about the$ But think; was Jesus less the son of God, 
pictured heads of angels, and her face was the; or was His sacrifice for sin unavailing, because 
face of Him who wept with the sisters of Laza-‘ the multitude doubted; because, in all geno- 
rus, and whose lips spoke heavenly consola- erations, some have disbelieved; because, even 
tions to the bereaved widow of Nain. vin this present day, some question, and will 

* % * x * * not receive? Does the blood of His heroes, 

Willie came to me just now, with trouble >and His martyrs, cry in vain from the ground? 
darkening his clear eyes, and in a voice strug-<¢ Is the triumph of His cause, and the esta- 
giing with sobs, said, ‘* What do they mean to? blishment of His kingdom less sure, because 
talk of another battle? I thought the wars for a little, and for good ends, He suffers wick- 
must end when papa died.” cedness to rejoice in short-lived victory ? 

Alas, poor little heart! We foolish ones 5 Oh, dear ones,—you whose best earthly 
thought the world had ceased to move, and? ? treasures have dropped in the bloody and tux 
dust would gather on its silent wheels, when‘ bulent sea where my own hopes went down,— 
the master hand, that builded the structure of? my heart aches for you, and, with unutterable 
our earthly happiness, lay cold and motionless 5 S love and tenderness. I name your names in my 
in death. We loved him so,—he was our light? prayers; but I know, while the pain of recent 
and strength,—we believed him so grand, » bereavement w raps all your senses in its tor- 
brave, and powerful, that it seems marvellous ‘ turing fire, it is useless to thrust upon you the 
to us how the things of life keep on their; poor wisdom I have gathered from experience. 
steady course without him; and we hear, with‘ A little time ago I mourned as one who would 
vague wonder, and ever-increasing sadness, > (not be comforted, and saw, in the event which 
of the triumph of wrong and oppression, just $ had desolated my life, no substance or shadow 
as if the noblest heart that ever throbbed had ?of good, but rather the cruel and oppressive 
not poured its blood in the sacred cause of 5 power of an unloving, unjust God. But over 
liberty and right. Ah, when we saw our? the deepest sorrow, as over the darkest night, 
strong men, with countenances shining with> morning must break at last—dull, gray, and 
the light of holy purpose and firm resolve,< heavy though it be—and, hood our senses as 
going forth, like the brave crusaders of olden >we may, some gleams of light will touch and 
times, to fight the battles of the Lord, was{warm us; some motion of living hope and 
there one of us, think,—wife, mother, or sweet-> purpose stir us; some cries of awakening 
heart,—but felt she had sent out a host, upon‘ conscience—weak and ame, perhaps—will 
whose vengeful front no traitor could look and > make themselves heard; for, by these things, 
live; and fondly believed, in the darkest hour‘ God leads us back to a realization of the duties, 
of the conflict, the single might of her hero’s 2 obligations, and interests of life; and we find, 
arm sufficient to turn the tide, and give the ‘after all, there is somewhat left to make earth 
victory to God? And how many said, with still a pleasant place to dwell in. 
swelling hearts, ‘‘If so be that the nation can S You think no human hand can strike a light 
be saved only at the cost of his life, I will give; in your darkness, but the slow, revolving wheels 
it, and not murmur.” cof time shall bring the morning up, even for 

Alas and alas! Thousands and thousands: you, and, in its glimmering dawn, your old 
ef such lives have been sacrificed, and noble>faith in the wisdom and goodness of Provi- 
men—each one a world to some faithful heart‘ dence shall re-assert itself, and you will gather 
—have been harvested by sword and pesti- >comfort in the blessed thought that no good 
lence, and gathered to unnamed graves, and deed is ever lost,—that the reward of every 
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sacrifice awaits your entrance into Heaven,— 
*S*no need of the sun, neither of the moon,” 


that every drop of blood, every groan of 
anguish, every falling tear, is counted by Him 
who noteth the sparrow’s fall,—with whom 


even ‘‘the very hairs of your head are num-¢ 2 


‘Kings and Queens of England. 


bered.” 


With what awe and reverence we enter the 


room hallowed by feet that walk no more on? 
earth; whose adornings are sanctified by the 


touch of hands that are done with worldly 
things, and made glorious in that they were 
ence familiar to eyes which look nuw upon the 
face of God. 

Long ago—so long ago, I marvel if it was 
in this life—we used to cluster here in unbro- 
ken circle—IHenry, Willie, May, and I—and, in 
my mad idolatry, I thought these four walls 
bounded Heaven, and cared not for thai far-off, 
mystical kingdoin of the Christian’s faith—I 
was so happy here. 

Later, the troubled noise and tumult of war 
thundered into my terrestrial paradise, and 


the strong arm of my support was torn away “ 


in the storm; but still, with the old, tender 
memories thrilling my heart, I gathered my 
little ones at the sacred trysting-spot, and 


talked hopefully of the glad time when our 5¢ 


eonquering hero should come back to us, 
erowned with honors and exulting in victory; 
and my Willie’s face grew luminous with joy, 
and the cyes of my golden-haired pet had a 
dreamy, far-off look as she murmured, in soft, 
beseeching tones, ‘‘ Papa—come.’’ Ah, pre- 
eious, I knew not then that your sweet lips 
were calling him up higher, nor that my hopes 
ef reunion were to be of heavenly fulfilment. 
Here the happiest hours of my wedded life 
were spent; here my beloved went forth from 
me in the strength and pride of his royal man- 
hood; here the spirit of my darling May 





ascended; and here, when tke shadows of 


night begin to gather, my litile boy and L come 
with soft footsteps, and with our own hands 
kindle a fire upon the hearth, and draw up 
before its cheerful blaze the arm chair of our 
master, and wheel into the warmth the crib 


whose snowy pillows bear never more the im-' 


press of our baby’s shining head. And sitting 
down, locked in each other’s arms, we talk 
low and reverently of our sainted ones, till all 
the place is filled with celestial light, and earth 
seems no longer the sepulchre of our dead, 
but the vestibule where we wait to put on the 


wedding garments of love and praise, ere we°> 


are bid to come into the marriage-supper of 


rd 
Sacred Room, 1863. 2 
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*the Lamb, and into the Holy City that hath 


and where is ‘‘no more death, neither sorrow 


»nor crying.” 


) 
7 








; ELIZABETH. 

¢ Elizabeth was the daughter of Henry VIII. 
?and Anne Boleyn, his second queen. She was 
the last of the five Tudor sovereigns. She 
‘was born September 7, 1535. She was pro- 
‘ claimed queen on the death of Mary, and was 
crowned January 15, 1559. Her religious 
sentiments were so well known, that her life 
had been constantly in danger during her 
sister's reign, and it was owing to Philip that 

Mary had permitted her to live. He intended 
to marry her in case of Mary’s death, and 
‘made her an offer of marriage soon after she 
was crowned, but she steadily rejected all 
offers of marriage. 

Elizabeth was tall, but not handsome; she 
‘had a high forehead, a pale complexion, and 
yellow hair; she was generally gay and cheer- 
ful, but had an impetuous temper. In the 
early part of her life she displayed neither 
vanity nor caprice, but in old age the surest 
way of gaining her favor was flattery; and 
though in her public character she exhibited 
excellent sense, in private life her love of 
praise made her ridiculous. 

Elizabeth had been obliged to profess the 
Catholic faith after the death of Ler brother 

Edward, but she was as earnest to establish 
‘the Reformation as he had been, and in a few 
months all the acts in favor of the Protestants, 
Swhich had been passed in his reign, had been 
established, and ihe form of religion was nearly 
as at present. 

Elizabeth met with less opposition from the 
Catholics than dhe expected, as a fatal fever 
_was raging at the time of Mary’s death, of 
which great numbers of the clergy died. 
Three bishops died on the same day with the 
Those that remained had their choice, 








queen. 
to resirn their places or embrace the Protest- 
-ant religion: and nearly all preferred giving 
-up their religion to their situations. She at 
this time put none to death for their faith, and 
cconfiscated no estates. She treated all her 
ssister’s ministers with respect, except the cruel 
> Bonner, but she turned from him with horror, 
>and would not speak to or look at him. Elisa- 
°beth was wise in the choice of her ministers. 
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William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, was her prime ’ S mastest, which behaviour lessened Mary’s at- 
minister, and was for forty years the most, tachment and confidence in her husband, and 
sagacious one England ever had; others that ¢ $she would not be influenced by him as at first. 
she intrusted with power were men of talents?’ This caused Darnley to be jealous; and when 
and integrity, and the affairs of the nation ‘the queen, with some ladies of her court and 
were conducted with great wisdom. cher secretary, David Rizzio, were at supper, 
In the commencement of her sister’s reign,‘ he rushed into the room and stabbed Rizzio, 
Elizabeth was the affianced bride of Edward: giving him fifty-six wounds. After this, 
Courtenay, but when Mary heard of it she had > Darnley was taken sick, and Mary persuaded 
them both imprisoned in the Tower. Her<him to remove from the palace of Holyrood 
Catholic friends advised her to send Elizabeth > house, where the rituation was low, thickly 
out of the kingdom, if she did not put her to(inhabited, and very noisy, to a house that 
death, and for that purpose to marry her to a stood at a distance from any other, that he 
foreign prince. might have a quiet and airy place. Mary left 
The Duke of Savoy, the Archduke of Austria, her husband one evening to visit their gon, 
and the Earl of Arundel, were rejected by her‘ then an infant, and before morning the house 
before she was crowned; and after, besides¢ in which Darnley was, was blown up with gun- 
Philip, the King of Sweden, the King of> powder. 
France, the Earl of Arran, and many others; Public opinion fixed on the Earl of Bothwell 
either from coquetry or policy she avoided>as the murderer of Darnley, who was tried for 
giving a decisive answer to offers of marriage, “the crime and was acquitted. Mary soon after 
saying she wished time to consider; and after? married Bothwell, having been advised to by 
keeping them in suspense as long as possible, “many of the nobles of both religions; but soon 
always dismissed them. The handsome person < almost the whole country rose in arms against 
and agreeable manners of her cousin, Edward‘ her. Bothwell was a man of influence, wealth, 
Courtenay, were never forgotten, and she con-< abilities, and ambition; he was beautiful in 
sidered him her real husband. But she had} person and manners, but he was obliged to flee 
two favorites; the first was Robert Dudley, a’ from the country, and after ten years died 
brother of Guilford Dudley, the husband of insane in Denmark. 
Lady Jane Gray ; he was a person of pleasing Mary was taken and imprisoned at Loch- 
address, and his assiduous attentions to the levin Castle, situated in a lake of that name, 
queen flattered her vanity and rendered her © where she was compelled to resign her king- 


insensible to his faults, which were many.¢dom to her infant son, James Stuart, who was’ 


She loaded him with riches and honors, and>crowned and called James VI. Mary’s half 
he continued in favor till his death, which was¢ brother, the Earl of Murray, was regent. By 
for thirty years. He and Elizabeth were born’the romantic attachment of George Douglas, 
on the same day, and played together in child-‘ ‘brother to the Lord of Lochlevin, Mary made 
hood. Her other favorite was the Earl of Essex. ? her escape, and raised an army, but was de- 

It was the wish of Henry VIII. that his son“ feated by Murray, when she fled into England, 
Edward should marry Mary, Queen of Scots ;¢ being willing to trust to Elizabeth’s generosity, 
she was the grand-daughter of his sister) who had always pretended to be very friendly 
Margaret; but Mary married Francis the<to her, and in her letters used to address her 
Second, King of France, when sixteen years as “dear sister; but she had used great dis- 
of age; she went to France ten years before to‘ simulation, and had been always plotting her 
receive her education. When she was nine-;destruction. She would not see Mary, but 
teen, she returned to Scotland a widow, and ¢ detained her a prisoner, and placed her in the 
soon after married her cousin, Henry Stuart, 2 custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury, where she 
Lord Darnley. He was the grandson of remained for sixteen years, when Elizabeth 
Margaret, and her second husband. S Cthought the earl too indulgent, and had her 

The Reformers, at the head of whom was ‘removed to Fotheringay Castle. The earl had 
John Knox, opposed this marriage, as Stuart been almost as much a prisoner as Mary, as 
was a papist. Mary was captivated by the he was obliged to stay at home and not invite 
beauty and accomplishments of her cousin, sany of his friends to visit him. Many con- 
but did not regard the qualities of his mind, -spiracies were formed to restore Mary to 
which were neither amiable nor generous. ‘ ; liberty, but all were discovered, and she was 
Me was passionate, insolent, and ungrateful, > beheaded February 7, 1587, in her forty-fifth 
and soon treated her with indifference and year. 
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Elizabeth had no right to put Mary to death, ; 
who was at the least her equal, for besides her ‘ 
right to the throne of Scotland, the throne of? 
England belonged to her after Elizabeth, and 5 
she was Queen of France. All Mary’s trouble? 
and affliction, and an imprisonment of nineteen ‘ 
years, had not destroyed that extraordinary ° 
beauty which had excited the hatred of Eliza- / 
beth, who had always considered her a rival. 

Elizabeth, with all the arrogance of her, 
father, declared herself the head of the Pro-§ 
testant Church, not only in England, but in? 
France and Germany. Martin Luther died in 
her father’s reign; but Melancthon continued ¢ 
the work of the reformation, drew up a system > 
of principles called the Augsburg confession, 3 
and had many followers; these Elizabeth took ‘ 
under her protection, but she could do but 
little for them, or for the French Protestants, ¢ 
called Huguenots, many of whom were put to 4 
death in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
After reigning ten years, Elizabeth became ac 
furious persecutor not only of Catholics but of 2 
the Puritans, and all who dissented from the $ 
established church, and put many to death. 

In politics as well as religion she was? 
arbitrary, and frequently imprisoned members 5 
of parliament. Her parsimony often greatly § 
embarrassed the operations of her army, but 
she squandered money on her favorites. Shee 
was more profane than her father ever was, 
and used some oath with nearly every sentence. 
Many conspiracies were formed against her 
life, but through the vigilance of her ministers 
all were detected. She employed spies in 
every part of England to open all letters and> 
close them again with false seals, and in that 
way became acquainted with the secret views 
of all people of distinction. One who had 
written to a friend that he wished the queen ¢ 
was in heaven was soon after put to death. 
No one was safe from her tyranny, and more 
than three hundred heads could be seen on$ 
London Bridge at the same time, the subjects ¢ 
of her cruelty. , 

When Philip of Spain found that he could $ 
not get England by marrying the queen, he5 
determined to have it by conquest, and fitted ¢ 
out the Spanish Armada; but a violent tempest ¢ 
and the English fleet destroyed and dispersed ‘ 
his vessels, and he was entirely unsuccessful. 

Sir Walter Raleigh obtained an extensive 
grant of lands in America of the queen, and 3 
took a colony to what is now North Carolina, § ° 
and from him its capital derived its name. Hee 
took another colony rather more to the north, ¢ 
and named the place Virginia. Some writers‘ 
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in this reign do honor to their country. 
Shakspeare, Spencer, Sidney, and Hooker 
are well known, and Lord Francis Bacon 
was one of the greatest of philosophers. 

Two years before Elizabeth’s death her 
favorite, Robert Evereux, Earl of Essex, 
offended her, and she had him put to death. 
She never had another happy day, and died 
‘March 24, 1603, in the 70th year of her age 
and the 45th of her reign. 





Shlabel. 


BY H. A. HEYDON. 


Oh! I well remember Mabel ; 
Mabel with her eyes of light— 

Her pure brow—her clustering ringlets 
Dusky as the wing of night. 


And I very well remember 
How her silvery voice would ring, 
Like the blue-bird’s liquid music, 
On the scented air of spring. 


As June leaves, in passing by us, 
Flowery foot-prints on the sod, 
So love, joy, and peace in blossom 
Told where little Mabel trod. 


As we trace a rose’s hiding 
By the fragrance floating round, 
So, by gentle deeds, and holy, 
Little Mabel might be found. 


Were there tears, or pain, or suffering ? 
Soothing these was Mabel’s part, 

For she came with her swect presence 
Like a Sabbath to the heart. 


But a dark and heavy shadow 
On our darling Mabel fell, 

And her loving eyes were folded— 
Little Mabel sleepeth well! 


Now we cannot hear the thrilling 
Of our Mabel’sgentle tone, 

But our hearts still keep an echo a, 
Of the music that is gone. 





Avaricious men never sing. The man who 
attacks singing throws a stone at the head of 
- hilarity, and would, if he could, rob June of 
Sits roses, or August of its meadow larks. 


Envy, if surrounded on all sides by the 
brightness of another’s prosperity, like the 


< scorpion, confined within a circle of fire, will 


sting itself to death. 
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Subscribing vs. Borrowing, 


BY SARAH J. EDDY. 

“Did you get anything at the office?” was 
the question with which Mrs. Edwards met 
ber husband, as he came to supper. 

“Did you expect anything?” and he looked ¢ 
teasingly into his wife’s expectant face. 

‘Yes; my magazine; 


time in the month. You Aave it, I know!” 


and she made an unceremonious swoop at the 
coat pocket, a little too plethoric not to con-. 
tain something; but her husband caught her: 


hand and held her back, 

‘Now, Gates, it’s too bad in you to a 
me so, when you know I’m dying to see 
Mrs. Edwards, like many other 

‘dying daily,” but never dead. 
waiting for a whole month to hear from poor 
‘ Madeline.’ 
coming half frantic again. 

“‘Well, Mary, get up supper, and I'll cut 
the leaves for you,” 
rine from his pocket, 


and taking the buff maga- 


for the hand which quivered to receive. it, the 


coffee was poured, and the neat supper for two ; 


upon the table. 
‘Are you going to dispense with supper? 
and Gates Edwards looked into the absorbed, 


” 


animated face of his wife, as she bent over< 


her inverted plate, swiftly glancing over the 
fresh pages. 


Shall I read it aloud, or haven’t you kept all 
the links of the chain ?” 


“I believe I have,” he replied, looking 


it comes about this 2 


ie was 
“I’ve been? 


Do give it to me, Gates!” be-¢ 


he began the operation ; , 
and by the time it was completed, and ready 5 


$ Hale, and Mrs. 
“Yes; until I read ‘Out in the World!’< 
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Q **T’ll go to the door,” said her amiable hus- 

© band. 

$ «Has Mrs. Edwards’ magazine come yet?” 

2she heard the well known voice of a little boy 

2 inquire. 

2 ‘It came this evening, but she has not 
read it,” she heard her husband reply; and 

closing the door, he returned to the dining- 

room. 

$ «Mrs. White sent for your magazine, Mary,” 

a twinkle in his eye. 

“Oh, I knew the voice, the moment I heard 
it. There'll be no rest now, till she hag 
<it. She'll send over again in the morning 
ebefore I have time to finish it. 
5 bad!” 

**Dont you like to accommodate your neigh- 
bors?” asked Mr. Edwards, with a quizzing 
smile. 

“Yes; as well as any one; but I do not 
clike to be forced into lending my magazin, 
before I have read it myself; and that by one 
Sas well able to take itas Iam. She has read 
every number of the ‘ Home’ for the last three 


It's tov 


years, as regularly as I have received them 
but whenever I ask her to join a club, she 
always has an excuse. I wonder what she 
S would think, iff should send after her shoes 
for a day or two twelve times a year!” Mr. 
Edwards smiled. 

‘“‘You are severe, Mary, upon poor Mrs. 
White; but I saw you sending it to Annie 
Dorsey.” 

‘‘ Different. case entirely! both are par- 
‘ticular friends of mine; and to both I am 

Sindebted for reading matter; and farther, 

¢ they don’t demand it as a right and matter of 


down at the carpet, as though the last chapter 2 course.” 


had terminated there; he was too discreet a 
husband to deny any recollection of the pre-¢ 
ceding chapter of a tale, in which, at the pres- 2 


ent moment, his wife’s interest was centred ; 


and too kind and sympathetic not to double? 
her enjoyment of the narrative by sharing it 2 
Slittle value, except to lend. 


with her. 


‘Let’s see,” he said, musingly, ‘‘ Madeline? 


9” 


was at the Springs 

«Yes, yes,” 
don’t you remember? she left very suddenly, 
after meeting Mr. Jansen.” 
‘Oh, yes! 


Bhi into his eyes. ‘Yes, I remember!” 


taking up his coffee cup, and Mary began the? 


Shave a parcel of magazine 
hastily interrupted Mary; but 


Sf 


Sings loose, 


I do remember now!” a light? 
‘all, some numbers lost from each year; thus 


“‘There’s the rub, I think!” laughed the 
husband. 

“Indeed, 
‘serious, ‘‘it seems 


Gates,” she continued, looking 
to me that few people look 
They 
seem to think one which has been read of 
Now I am willing 
but it does grieve me to 
s come home, after 
vith some numbers 


at magazine borrowing in its true light. 


to lend my books : 
7 

a long absence, perhaps 

» missing, half the covers torn off, the engrav- 

or the steel engravings 

painted, as one came back; and worse than 


or out, 


spoiling a continued story; and when, as is 


new chapter, and was about half through, 5 often the case, I take all the numbers to look 


when an emphatic rap disturbed them. 
“Oh, dear! its too bad!” and Mrs. Ed- 
wards made a motion to arise. 


§for a recipé, or an embroidery, or braiding 
> pattern, I must turn over half a dozen leaves 
Sof each, instead of glancing in a moment over 
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torn off. 


taken them for fiye years! 
‘It is too bad, Mary! Why don’t you in- 
duce your borrowing friends to subscribe ?” 

«Why don’t 1? that’s the question. 
eause people have such strange views about 
They will pay liberally for 
dress, household furniture, and supply their 
table richly; but they think it nonsense to 
spend a couple of dollars for something to 
read; and although they would be shocked at S 


reading matter. 


GOD KEEPETH THEE—MY TWO PICTURES. 
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the index, upon the cover, which has been 
I wanted so much to have them‘ 
bound ; but so much lending has not left me ac 
eomplete year’s numbers, although I haveS 


0? 


a lady who should borrow the shoes she wears§ 
to church, twelye times a year, will themselves? 
eommit as great an absurdity, by borrowing S 
every month her neighbor’s magazine.” 
“You are about right Mary!” replied her 
husband; and if you can only induce a few 
of your borrowing acquaintances to subscribe ¢ 
for’‘ Arthur,’ perhaps at the end of 64 you 
will have one year complete to bind. 


Leona, Wisconsin. 


God Hieepeth Thee. 


BY H. C. T. 





Soul of mine! by wondrous spell, 
Poised midway ’twixt heaven and hell, 
Upward now, in high aspiring, 
Downward thence, in low desiring ;— 
What shall save thee—turn the scale 
Lest the heavier weight prevail ? 

God keepeth thee. 


Heart of mine! so strangely beating, 
Good and evil, ever meeting, 
Answering with responsive swell, 
Holy, and unholy spell,— 
Where, the stronger magnet’s powes, 
Saving in the evil hour. 

‘ God keepeth thee. 


Life of mine! with blisses crowned, 

Sunk again in gloom profound, 

Eright with joy’s bewildering light, 

Dark, in sorrow’s rayless night,— 

In this sea, oh! billow-tossed, 

Wherefore is thy bark not lost? 
God keepeth thee. 


Bangor, Maine. 
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My Two Pictures, 


BY HARRIET EB. FRANCIS. 


? 
rushing on between, fretted here and there 


‘into whiteness by the jagged rocks that choked 
cits bed; a high battlement of rocks, fringed 

with hemlock and pines, and above all an un- 
coud setting sun, giving his parting keep- 

sakes of purple, and amber, and gold beams 
to the faithful clouds that draped his parting 
exit. This was the picture, a picture for all 
Stime, on God’s canvas, unfading, unsoiling, a 


P) 
S 


?thing of beauty, a joy forever, all sweetness, 
and the sweetest of it all that thou my friend 
gazed upon it with me. The purple, and 
2amber, and gold of the clouds soon faded in 
‘darkness; the pure, white snow passed into 
¢ dark, brown mould, and the dark, clear river 
2 became turbid with the soiling earth, and all 
¢ beauty faded away, but the picture was safe, 
pense on memory’s tablets where it could never 
grow dim. 
é Another picture that time has given me to 
Shang side by side is one from mental life. 
‘ Bright, bursting buds of thought drape it 
Saree gentle tears of sympathy give it 
e rainbow hues; and words of kindness yield 
Sowaet music, like chiming winds and the sing- 
ing current. New truths imperishable take 
forms of adamant, and loving smiles bring 
forth the boughs and leaves of unfading ever- 
green to beautify the oasis of the heart, The 
Ccalm, pure rest of peaceful communion lies 
o unbroken over the hours as fair as snow, and 
,the rays of intellect, bursting from the mind, 
brighten it like the setting sun. 

The hours that gave this picture have passed 
caway j the loving smiles come not to my eye, 
>and the sweet music of words is hushed per- 
ohaps for me forever ; the rays of intellect are 
Slost in distance, and the new truths are 
covered with the mould oftime, but the picture 
is bright and new as the morning, beautifying 
the walls of memory, and making the room a 
sweet home to linger in the remnant of time, 
and the sweetest of it all is, that thou, my 
friend, gave it to me. 


Berea, Ohio. 
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The useful and the beautiful are never 


Poverty is a bully if you are afraid of it,S apart. It is a blind man’s question to ask 
but is good-natured enough if you meet it like ¢ why those things should be loved and worship- 
& man. 

VOL. xx111.—8 


¢ ped which are beautiful. 


A broad, smooth breadth of snow, pure as 
¢ the breath that frosted it; a deep, dark river 


’ 
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The Bay Through. 


A Sequel to the Story of Janet Strong. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 








their governess. Thoroughly well-bred as 
2were these two, fastitidious, both by nature 
Sand education, it was certainly remarkable 
éthat Janet, thrown with them constantly as 
Cshe was, hardly ever transgressed any canon 

; CRATES IV. 2 of etiquette ; her intuitions were so delicate, 

Six ne a , bord nie forms her observations so acute, that even in the eyes 
some conception of what they must have been > - ie a's 
a ane tng el aby ot ae ste: peas 
barrenness and toil of her past, into this new,2 go she always carried to them something 
warm, luxurious present. , eof the interest and mystery ofa heroine. 

In her case, of course, happiness was greatly ° Neither this man or woman could comprehend 
heightened and intensified by contrast. OutShow a young girl, without advantages of 
from the background of hard and dreary < family, fortune or cultivation, could make 
years stood these days in their fulness of light of herself what Janet was, little imagining 
and beauty, like some wonderful romance, and¢ how much they themselves were contributing 
she walked amid them for a while like one in >to the result. 
dream, half afraid the good was too vast ands The young governess perhaps had some 
sudden to be real. Cvague intuition, which did not develop itself 

Of course this feeling of novelty, this de-Sinto consciousness of the attitude in which she 
licious sense of change and enjoyment, must stood towards Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys ;,at 
wear itself out after a time. Life has NO all events, she never indulged them with the 
circumstances or positions which sooner or< details of her history, and this silence, entirely 
later do not develop their peculiar trials, their? removed from all affectation on Janet's part, 
responsibilities, which cannot be shirked,Swas certainly more dignified, and helped 
their relations and duties which must be en-¢ maintain her position in the eyes of both Mr. 
dured and fulfilled. Sand Mrs. Humphreys. 

But Janet had not come to these yet, and ¢ Do not mistake me here. She made no at- 
it was natural, if, perhaps ngt wisest, that she 2 tempt to elevate herself in the eyes of these 
should fancy this new life into whose soft lap‘ two by hinting that her past was different, or 
she had fallen should last forever; that her? better than it was; she made po capital out of 
days shonld go singing down its streams, that‘ their interest or curiosity, and she said to 
its banks should always lift their sheets of? them— 
bloom on either side of her, and that littleS «1 aman orphan, without fortune or a con- 


bark of hers need no one to stand at the helm, ¢ genial friend in the world. I have experienced 
for the years would never bring it again out> many privations, and struggled up to this 
into the broad sea, where the storms should: time through many bitter trials, and if I am 
walk in their wrath and darkness. eworthy of your, or anybody’s regard, or ever 

She expected in some vague sense—we are ¢ accomplish anything, I shall owe it to nobody 
all so apt to do that—that the future would? put God and myself, unless, it may be, to the 
redeem that heavy debt of loss and denial‘ mother who left her last kiss on my lips be- 
which her childhood and youth owed to her. ¢ fore I had seen my twelfth birthday.” 

She was not indolent now; all her faculties This was about all Janet vouchsafed of her 
were awake, stimulated by the new tributaries ¢ life, all certainly her employers had a right to 
which flowed into and enlarged her existence. >ask, and although Evelyn Humphreys did 








Music, pictures, books, cultivated society—all ’ 
that these could give her she drank in greedily. : 
When nature sets out to make a lady, it 
takes a good deal of hard and stubborn cir- 
cumstanee to thwart her. Janet Strong proved ‘ 
this in a variety of ways, and one was the’ 
eagerness with which she availed herself of 
her present opportunities, seeking growth and< 
improvement amid these new social and in- 9 
tellectual influences. S 

To Guy Humphreys and his wife there was? 
always a slight but perpetual mystery about} 


manifest sometimes a little natural curiosity 
on this subject, she was quite too well-bred to 
push her inquiries so far as to embarrass her 
governess. 

«“‘T am sure,” she said, occasionally, to her 
husband, ‘‘that Miss Janet has seen good 
society, although she never suggests it. It 
would be quite impossible for her to appear 
as she does, if she'd always lived in this out- 
of-the-way old town, with only coarse, uncul- 
tivated people about her.” 

“It would hardly be possible, I think,”’ Mr, 
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Humphreys would answer, laying down his 


paper, for he usually manifested more interest “ 
for a couple more. 


when Janet was the subject of his wife’s indo- 


lent gossip, than he did when she talked of 
?my life,’”’ murmured Janet, her memory slip- 
ping away down into other springs, not like 


her other friends. 

“There’s no doubt about it, Guy, that 
there’s some great mystery about our gover- 
ness,” 

‘‘Well, whatever it is, you may be sure, 


Evelyn, sine has no reason to be ashamed of it. - 
That face of hers will be witness for her any-‘ 
-that the young girl should blush with surprise 
‘and embarrassment at being overheard— 


where.” 

‘Of course it would, Guy. I have as much 
faith in Miss Janet, in every respect, as I 
have in any woman in the world, and every 
day I like her better.” 

And so the harmless criticisms ebbed and 


flowed about the young girl; and the winters 
‘you were in Stoneham,” she faltered. 


went over her, and the spring dawned and 


ripened into May, and brought her down to 


this afternoon of which I was about to tell, 


when I commenced this chapter, and my pen’ 
¢fared with you.” 


wandered away from it. 


It was somewhere in the middle of May—I > 


am certain of that, and the earth was full of 
the great, new joy of its resurrection. The 
air was spiced with the scent of apple blos- 
soms and springing grass. 
poured its golden flames everywhere, touching 
all things into fulnes of life, and beauty, and 
gladness. 

And after the day's lessons were over, Janet 
Strong came out of the house, and walked 
among the paths which sloped and circled 


down to the little pond. She had no definite / 


aim in this walk, only the warmth, and life, 
and beauty outside called to her, -and she 


would have followed the path had it led any-‘ 
‘most delicate way I can,” and he bent down 


Sand kissed softly the half drooping forehead 


where else. 
The gladness of sky and earth entered 
into all the open doors of this girl’s soul, and 


glowed outward in her face again, lifting it / 


into new life and bloom. There was a dark 
flounce of daintily trained shrubbery all along 
the bank of this pond, broken in one place 


where two or three steps went down into the¢ 
swered me so sweetly that I could not express 


stream, and close by these the boat was moored 


which had been laid up all winter, and which 


the gardener had brought out that very day. 
So Janet Strong stood still and watched the 


pretty row-boat softly rocking on the water. , 


She held her little sun hat in her hands. 
Perh; aps never in her whole life had she her- 2 
self looked quite so pretty as she did standing 
there on the bank of the pond, amid the sun- 
shine and the dark fringe of shrubbery. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hymphreys had been absent ¢ 


The sunshine ? 
Sespecial charge. Janet’s face and voice 
‘showed she felt it. 
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Sfor a couple of days, visiting some friends 


thirty miles off, and were not expected home 


“TI never expected to be so happy as this in 


this one. 
‘‘IT am heartily glad to hear you say that, 


° Miss Janet,” said a voice at her side. 


She started, and—there was Guy Hum- 
phreys standing by her. It was very natural 


whether the blushes had root in any deeper 
emotion, Janet could not herself have told at 
that moment, but blushes were certainly be- 


coming to her. 


‘‘Mr. Humphreys—is it possible—I thought 


‘*I suppose so, but [ had an errand into the 
adjoining town, and fearing that you might be 
lonely, I concluded to run over and see how it 


It certainly indicated a great degree of 
solicitude on the part of the gentleman to ride 


otwenty-five miles and back merely to assure 


himself of his governess’s comfort, when the 
housekeeper and the servants had this in 


“Thank you, Mr. Humphreys. You have 
hardly allowed me to give eny limit to your 
kindness and care, bat this new proof of it is 
greater than ever I could have imagined.” 

**You have a wonderful faculty of turning 
pretty compliments, Miss Janet. I am a man, 
and change like the rest of my sex, so I must 
express my sense of your pretty speech in the 


of Janet Strong. 

“Oh, Mr. Humphreys—you should not,” 
she faltered, with a little struggling, half 
deprecatory gesture, in which however was no 
anger. 

‘Perhaps not; but you shouldn’t have an- 


my gratitude in a less tender way.” 

She did not reply ; she stood still ina pretty 
confusion of face, which was as attractive as 
the most accomplished coquette’s, though Janet 


‘was not one. 


Then Mr. Humphreys led the conversation 
“into otlver channels; of the weather, and the 


" grounds, and Maude’s progress in her studies; 
cand at last the gardener came along, and 


after his surprise at seeing his young mastcr 
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was over, he took them both around to the beds 2 women usually have an unerring instinct in 
of croeuses and hyacinths, which had opened>such cases—that Guy Humphreys admired 
during the last three days in a great surf ofSher; a knowledge that would have flattered 
gold and purple bloom. almost any woman. 

And here Maude, watching from the front He had, however, by no word or gesture 
windows, descried them. In a moment thes even given expression to this feeling until that 
child was out of the front door, and bounding ° afternoon, but the kiss by the pond, so light 


down the walk. ° and reverential that it had hardly grazed her 
“Uncle Guy—Uncle Guy, where in the> forehead, that parting at the door, and above 
world did you come from ?” Sall that ride of twenty-five miles and back, 
He took her in his arms and kissed her. ¢just for an hour or two of her society, told 
‘*From Stoneham, my little girl.” Sto Janet Strong its own story. 
‘‘But what made you come back without ¢ And she walked up and down her room, 
Aunt Evelyn?” ¢while the darkness came up slowly and 


“Oh, I had several matters which your) drowned the twilight, with a pleased smile 
small head wouldn’t contain to see about; ‘about her lips, and a gleam of triumph in her 
such as giving the gardener some suggestions, ¢ eyes, her memory gathering up and feeding 
seeing whether I’d had any important tele-2her vanity with every word, and tone, and 
grams or letters from the city, &c.” gesture of this man’s, and marvelling greatly 

Maude was easily satisfied; but there was a<¢ within herself to find that she had been able 
pleased gleam in the eyes of Janet Strong. >to inspire a man like Mr. Humphreys with 
She knew that none of these ostensible reasons ‘interest and admiration. 
had brought Mr. Humphreys home, and of all; He was not one of those weak sort of men, 
the world, she only knew it. > whom the sight of a pretty face always throws 

They all went up to the house together, ‘ off their balance; neither was he worse than 
chatting over ordinary matters; and here the that, a man who liked on all occasions to 
gentleman was persuaded by the housekeeper > prove his power over women, by awakening 
to remain to supper, and was obliged to start; an interest and tenderness for himself on their 
away the moment that was over. Janet and>part. For all this Guy Humphreys was too 
Maude accompanied him to the door, as was‘ high-toned and honorable a man, but Janet 
natural. He kissed the little girl, and then. Strong was a different sort of woman from 
sent her off to find a pamphlet which he had? any who had come in his way. There was in 
inadvertently left on the ball table, and during‘ her so much freshness and simplicity, com- 
the brief interval in which the child was gone, < bined with so much intelligence and reserve 
he took leave of his governess in a way that— > power, as her life had proved, that she was a 
would not have pleased his wife Evelyn, and‘ perpetual interest and study to the accom- 
she was not naturally a jealous woman. ¢ plished and critical gentleman. 

Janet watched with Maude the carriage outS The women whom he had known had been 
of sight, and then ran up to her room, in a flut-<daintily and tenderly reared; whatsoever 
ter of pleased excitement. Now I am not paint- they were they owed in a large sense to cir- 
ing any faultless heroine, any incarnation of all 5 cumstances ; but here was one against whose 
saintly and impossible virtues, but simply a$ whole life they had set their faces, who 
woman, hardly that yet, a young girl with2could in most things fairly take her place 
neither friends nor fortune, with nobody inSamong the women of his circle, and bear off 
the wide world to warn or counsel her; a¢the palm from many of them. This was what 
young girl in many respects singularly attrac-2 puzzled the man. Besides, there was nothing 
tive, with many fine attributes of character, ‘in the remotest degree masculine about Janet. 
with good sense, and on the whole, earnestc She was naturally somewhat shy when her 
desires to do right; but still impressible, sus-° subject did not possess her, and her passion 
ceptible, carrying ever with her some vague‘ for imprevement led the way to long and fre- 
sense of loss, and unfulfilment in her life. oquent conversations betwixt the gentleman 

She was not above caring for admiration.‘and his governess, and the straightforward 
It pleased, delighted her, as it does most of her? simplicity and eagerness with which Janet 
sex, and I think she was peculiarly suscepti-Sasked her questions, and received his com- 
ble to it, because with her there were no? munications, were something entirely new, and 
family ties to take its place. And she had Sas he termed it, very “refreshing” to Guy 
com2 to know before this, no matter how—‘ Humphreys. 
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At last there came a soft knock at Janet’ 's) “Kept not only from wrong acts, my chill, 
door. She knew who it was before she opened ‘ but from all wrong, and angry, and bitter 
it, and found Maude in her night-dress. ¢ thoughts, from all unworthy and selfish feel- 

“Why, I had no idea it was so late!” > ‘ ing, which our Father in Heaven could not 

‘*What makes you stay up here in the dark¢ approve of, and which we should blush to 
all alone?” asked the child, with that pretty) carry before him—this is what the prayer 
peremptoriness which everybody allowed in? means,” answered Junet, feeling as though 
her. 2she was uttering her own condemnation, yet 

‘* Well, a fancy I've happened to take.” ¢none the less would she hold back the truth 

‘‘ And I shall make my evening prayer here 2 because of this. 
in the dark, with the stars looking in at the 5 Maude drew in her breath. 
window,” said Maude, for the twilight was? «TI didn’t think it went so deep as that.” 


almost gone now. S$ «Didn’t you? I’m afraid we are all apt to 
“Yes, if you like, dear,” answered Janet, ¢ forget it. But to-night, after youare snugly 
softly. > tucked up in bed, just go carefully over all 


So the child knelt down, and looked like asthe hours of this day, and see if you can’t 
white cloud fallen on the floor, as she clasped 2 recall some wrong word, or thought, or ae, 
her hands on her governess’s lap, and lisped’ > which brings the prayer home to you too.’ 
out her evening petitions in her sweet, grave { Maude kissed her teacher with a new feel- 
voice, closing with that one prayer, which in2ing of solemnity that night, and went out 
its worship and supplication articulates all‘ softly with her own thoughts. And Janet sat 
human need, and trust, and whose sentence 2alone with hers in the starlight. That ques- 
is the eternal witness of that great and tender > tion of her little pupil still stood in her soul 
kindness between the earthly child, and the ‘awaiting its answer. Had she too, this day, 
infinite Parent, “Our Father, who art in¢been “kept from temptation, and delivered 
Heaven.”’ Maude rose up. sien evil?” 

‘Will you kiss me good-night here ?” lay- Had not both of these come to her in the 
ing her hand on the golden curls of the little $ soft kiss which Guy Humphreys had pressed 
pupil she had grown to love, almost as a mo-2on her forehead, standing there in the warm 
ther her first born. ° 2 May light by the thick shrubbery, with the 

‘‘Yes—yes; only first I should like to ask boat rocking at her feet? 
you a question, Miss Janet,” a little uncer-$ If Evelyn, his wife, had been there, would 
tainty and gravity in her tones. he have caressed her so—would he go back 

«Well, what is it?” < tovnight and tell her all he had done? To 

*T don’t think that quite all this prayer: Sthese questions Janet’s instincts could make 
belongs to us, to such folks as you and me.” $ > but one answer; still, she tried to put them 

The child’s voice crept slowly and enntionsly asides they were not pleasant ones. She got 
along the words, as though she sought some-$ up and paced her chamber in the darkness, 
how to fortify her meaning by them, as chil-< and told her conscience that it was very ab- 
dren are apt to when they deal with doubts ¢ surd and squeamish to put such a harmless 


and abstractions. 2 little gallantry in such a light, that neither 
‘What part of the prayer, Maude ?” asked $ she nor Mr. Humphreys meant anything by the 
her governess, curiously. < act or the permitting of it. 


“Why, that part which says, ‘keep ua? ¢ But when she looked out of the window, 
from temptation. Deliver us from evil.’ It2there were the steadfast stars, and still over 
must mean very wicked folks, such as mur- >the waves of her disturbed thoughts rode and 
derers, and thieves, and liars, you know,” herS anchored in the deep places of her soul the 
voice going glibly enough along her meaning< soft voice of Maude Woolcott, “keep us from 
now. 2temptation, and deliver us from evil.” 

Janet Strong drew her breath. Was an > And at last she turned round and faced the 
angel speaking to her through this child? Sthought. Was there any “temptation” here? 

“I think, Maude, that prayer is for just¢If Mr. Humphreys really was interested in, 
such people as you and I.” admired, was in a certain sense fond of her— 
* “You do—what temptation have you and I; was it wrong? And now Janet was honest 
had, what evils to be delivered from, this very with herself—putting away with a struggle 
day now?” concentrating all the force of her>all vanity and personal feeling from the 
argument in a practical application of it. S matter, and so, her thoughts as once before 
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cleared themselves out into the right. She< erness just then which prevented her making 
saw that this thing must inevitably result in, any farther inquiries. 

unhappiness for both of them. The spirit of $ dines 

such a relation must be kept secret from all’? CHAPTER VY. 

the world as well as any expression of it. ¢ At the time appointed, Mr, and Mrs. Hum- 

What right had she to entertain toward Guy ? phreys returned. The latter was in the most 
Humphreys a feeling which his wife must re-‘ ¢ sparkling mood, full of effervescing delight at 
gard as a wrong done to herself, and what ¢ 5 getting home again, with all kinds of amusing 
right had Guy Humphreys to bestow an atten- > Sand picturesque stories of her visit. She had 
tion or a caress on her, which he would not ¢ a demonstrative meeting for Maude, and one 
for a moment permit Mrs. Humphreys to re- / hardly less so for Janet, scattering her bright- 
ceive from another man? Her friend, stead-‘ ness, very much like sunbeams, everywhere, 
fast, even @ffectionate, he might be, but some- ? ¢ only there was more restlessness, and less 
thing more and tenderer than this, some- ¢ warmth i in it, for Evelyn Humphreys was only 
thing that all high and pure souls of men?a child still, and a spoiled one at that. 
and women must universally condemn, thisS Mr. Humphreys met his governess very cor- 
something without name, more than friend, ?dially, but not just as he had done that day by 
less than lover, Guy Humphreys must not be >the pond. 
to her. § That afternoon, however, Janet entered the 

It would be very pleasant, doubtless, walk-- library in search of a book, and to her surprise 
ing in these paths, that they might christen S found Mr. Humphreys, reading some letters, 
friendship, but there was temptation lurking 2 when she fancied him in the grounds with his 
there, and evil beyond. $ gardener. 

And then the fair face of the girl-wife, who? ‘Qh, I beg your pardon sir,” with her hand 
had received her into her home and treated ° on the door knob, ‘I will not interrupt you. 
her, unknown stranger as she was, in all re-¢ Another time will answer my purpose as well.” 
spects like a friend and equal, seemed tocome> ‘‘Come in—come in, Miss Janet,” insisted 
up and reproach Janet. Not that she believed‘ the gentleman. I shall be vexed if the sight 
it in her power, as it certainly never entered? of me actually frightens you away. What 
her thought, to win the allegiance of Guy‘ were you in quest of?” 

Humphreys from his wife, but she might ~s “Only the last volume of Louis the Four- 
trude on thoughts and intereststo which Eve-5teenth’s Reign, but my want is not imperative ” 
lyn alone had right or title, and here Janets, Mr. Humphreys took the volume from the 
began to feel the need of fortifying herself. » shelf, brought it forward, and handed it to Ja- 
She was not in love with this man, but his of? net. 

miration was so pleasant to her, that in thee As she received it his hand closed softly, 
end it might become a necessity to her happi-4 and tightly over hers. ‘ Miss Janet,” he said, 
ness. It would be best, even now, to watoh > “I was not satisfied with the welcome which 
herself, and to allow neither thought nor faney$ you gave me this morning.” 

to slip off into these dangerous channels. ¢ Poor Janet! It was a cruel moment for her. 
“God helping me,” said Janet, lifting her>She could not bear the thought of offending 
steadfast face te the stars, “‘I will dothe right¢ this man, her friend, her benefactor, and the 
in this matter.’ : old love of admiration came over her. She 

So her will gathered itself up once more faltered a moment, and then the thought of 
mightily, and that night, when her voice failed ¢ Sher prayer came in and rescued her. “You 
to carry its burdens, her soul took it up and‘ must have forgotten, my dear sir: I said I was 
bore it before God, ‘‘Keep us from tempta-¢ intensely glad to see you and Mrs. Humphreys 
tion, and deliver us from evil.” 2 back, and I am not demonstrative, as you 

«Miss Janet,” said Maude, coming to her¢know. That meant a great deal with me.” 
governess next morning after breakfast, “Te ““Porbape so, but I did not say all I wished 
thought over what we talked of, after I was in¢to,” and he bent down his face, and in a 
bed last night, and I found it was just as you? moment the little scene by the pond would 
said, that the prayer was intended for me too.” 5 have been repeated. 

Janet caught the child to herheart. “‘So°? Janet drew her head back swiftly. The 
did I,” she said softly. obusias were alive in her cheeks, but her voice 

Maude looked up im a great surprise, but; was faithful to her this time, as she drew back. 
there was something in the face of her gov-¢ ‘ «No, Mr. Humphreys, that is a kind of wel- 
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eome back which I have right nor title to, un-$ Janet went her way. Perhaps you will 
iess Mrs. Humphreys is by to endorse it.” ¢ think she had only acted right in this matter, 
The gentleman looked at her with a half‘ and deserved no especial credit for it. But it 
thwarted, half perplexed face. ‘‘ But suppos-¢ isa hard thing to “only act just right” some- 
ing Mrs. Humphreys, as is quite possible, , times, especially when insidious, and very 
should object to so explicit an avowal of my (pleasant temptations beguile us. When the 
sentiments, thinking that they impinged " comes, and not before, we may do 
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what on her rights.” that. 
“Then certainly, sir, J ought to.” If the temptation had come in a more overt 
There was no mistaking Janet now. Her‘ form, she might have braced herself to resist 
steadfast voice, her whole face, lifted Heald i, but this flattering preference of Guy Hum- 
into a meaning which could not be mistaken. 5 phreys carried so fair and innocent a face, and 
The courtly gentleman was chagrined, baf-? then you must recollect, she had no friends to 
fled. ‘‘I thought you regarded me as your) warn and advise her in a matter of this kind. 
friend, Miss Janet, in some deeper sense than¢ She could not see that this private flirtation 
society permits—to that name!” he said, in a? with a married man, for call it by what softer 
tone half crest-fallen, a good deal wounded, a‘ name we may, it would have inevitably devel- 
- little reproachful. oped itself into this, must only resulted in pain 
‘In every true and honorable sense I hope‘ and heartburning, and unhappiness. 
I may always do this, Mr. Humphreys,” and? Hersense of right would grow confused, her 
her voice almost unconsciously shaded the ad-S judgment more or less lose its balance, her 
jectives with a deeper meaning. Svanity would be stimulated, her emotions 
Guy Humphreys’ nature was one thatSstrained, and if she had not actually fallen in 
under ordinary circumstances would respond? love with the gentleman, his attentions and 
promptly to a sentiment like this; but just > admiration would have awakened an interest, 
now wounded vanity, and defeated pride,4and a class of emotions, that must have held 


nN 





held the mastery. 


o her in a constantly morbid and unhealthful 


‘And did you fancy that I wished to be‘ state of feeling. 


, your friend in any lower sense?” a little pet- 


And when the end came, as sooner or later 


ulant, a little indignant. But Janet had taken Sit must, there would have been wasted thought, 


the first step, and that had given her courage. 

‘‘ Whatever I may have fancied, Mr. Hum- 
hreys, I believe that you have the will as you 
eertainly have the power, to prove you are— 
‘all I said.” 


cand emotions to lament, and unhappy memo- 
Ses, which, if not keen remorse, would not be 


readily laid to sleep, and through their whole 


den and wrong in spirit, but whose tendency 


Sdn and wr a constant sense of something hid- 


It was hard to resist the sweet, earnest face ¢ could only be to relax the whole moral tone of 
turned up to him now, still it would haveShercharacter. And Guy Humphreys, although 
tiken.a better man than Guy Humphreys toche might shudder at the thought of doing 
acknowledge on the moment that he had been) Janet any wrong, would have done just what 





weak, and wrong, and baffled in it all, too, by 
a woman, that in the world’s eyes, at least, 
was greatly his inferior, although he did not 
think of Janet in this light. He made one 
more effort. 

‘And so, Iam to be your friend, only just 
so far as Mrs. Humphreys has knowledge, and 
gives consent ?”’ 

“Only just so far.” A bright smile came 
with the words, but somehow, at that moment, 
Guy Humphreys thought of sunshine upon a 
rock—something like @ rock lay underneath 
that smile of hers. 

The man’s face cleared up alittle. He took 
the girl’s hand and touched it to his lips. 


many men would, who make far greater profes- 
sions than this one did—have allowed and 
invited the fine tendrils of her feelings to 
gather themselves about him in his secret soul, 
he would have hugged with delight the con- 
sciousness of the power he had gained over 
this girl. 


And he would have gone on, knowing all the , 


while that he was doing Janet an irretrievable - 


wrong—that only out of long pain and struggle 
could she be delivered from the snare in which 


¢he was entrapping her, and that he must leave 
Sa scar on her soul which it was doubtful 


whether time could ever efface. 


All this Guy Humphreys would have known, ; 





“Well, then, just so much as this, I am ready(and yet, his gratified self-love would have 
and willing to confess to Mrs. Humphreys,” 2led him to pursue the game, not without 
and he returned to the library. § frequent expostulations of his- better nature— 
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not without occasional remorse and regret, > ‘*T was not wrong in believing you had the 
and certainly not without his own feelings $ will to be this to me,’’ she said. 

were deeply enlisted in the matter. He would At this moment Evelyn danced out on the 
probably have stopped short of any overt dis- 5 veranda, for through the fulness and joy of 
loyalty to his wife, but the spirit of the flirta-¢ the spring days she was restlesy and migratory 
tion would have been the same, and from its) as a bird. 

roots, sooner or later, he must have reaped hisS As the lady met her husband and her gov- 
harvest of lost self-respect, of bitter and? erness, she started with a tragic pantomime of 
remorseful memories. 6 eke and indignation. 

Janet did not suspect half of the misery? ‘* Miss Janet,” said the little lady, with a 
from which that small heroism of hers had } laugh i in her eyes, which took from tone and 
delivered her. She went to her room and sat‘ gesture all their tragic emphasis, “I have 
down with the book in her lap, and went over ¢ borne my sorrows in meekness and silence, 
the interview in her thoughts. She knew she 2 until both have ceased to be a virtue. 
had done right, she was glad of it, but yet she ¢ It i is with me a settled conviction that you 
was very much afraid that she had given Mr. ? have enticed my busband from his marital 
Humphreys abiding offence, and that he would $ allegiance, and that I am an unloved, neg- 
treat her with only cool politeness in future. ¢lected, outraged wife! What farther proof 

She felt quite too much solicitation on this ) could I desire of all this, than coming thus 
subject, for she was very far from perfect, at ‘ 2 suddenly upon a private conference betwixt 
the best, and was not half willing enough to? youand Mr. Humphreys, when I fancied one 
leave results in their own place. Sin the school-room, the other in the grapery ?” 

Before night, however, she was set at rest( ‘Evelyn, my dear, what a charming actress 
here. Mr. Humpbreys and she came upon 2 yonr father’s fortune spoiled. The drama is 
each other unexpectedly, out on the back § your vocation.” 
piazza, where she had gone to enjoy some ¢ ** Don’t think to appease my roused —_- 
early roses and hyacinths, which the gar-° nation by prettily turned compliments,” 
dener had placed there. ¢ shrugging her shoulders. ‘‘ Will you solemnly 

The first feeling of mortified vanity and baf- 2 affirm that this meeting was entirely unpre- 
fled self-love, had worn itself off, and his bet-§ meditated on your part, Mr. Humphreys ?” 
ter self had gained the ascendant. It had? “Entirely: I came out here to see how my 
cleared even the face of Guy Humphreys, as roses and hyacinths were progressing, and 
he gave Janet his hand. “TI have been think-‘ found a fairer than either among them.” 
ing over what you said to me this morning,” > The man doesn’t hesitate to avow his sen- 
looking at her with a smile. tore right in my presence,” exclaimed Mrs. 

“And how did you think of it, Mr. Hum-°¢ Humphreys, with another pantomime, that said 
phreys ?”’ S something her eyes did not. 

“Well, I finally concluded that you were a ‘There is no danger, my dear madam, so 
remarkably sensible little woman, Miss Janet, long as such sentiments are only uttered im 
although you made me feel like a very great your presence,” interposed Janet. 


fool, or something worse.” **I did not think of the matter in that light. 
“Qh, Ihope not. Nothing, I assure you, was You always have something so sensible, so 
further from my intention.” ? ¢ straight to the point, little lady, that nobody 


“‘Most likely. The deduction from the>¢can dispute it. And you will assure me, Mr. 
premises, however, was a logical one, although ¢ Humphreys, that it is only in your wife's 
you were in no wise responsible for it, but, 2 presence you would make such @ compliment 
Miss Janet, you have shown me to myself in a$to Miss Janet ?” 
very silly and absurd light, and that is a little? Evelyn Humphreys did not suspect how 
more than I ever had the grace to acknowledge § near the truth her jesting question struck, or 
to any woman before.” that the young teacher’s glowing cheeks had 

« And now, because my punishment has been some deeper source than the light talk of the 
severe enough, will you forgive me, and take¢ moment. 
ime for what you said, your friend, in every¢ ‘‘I can positively affirm that Miss Janet 
true and honorable sense ?” would not listen to any such speeches, if I 

There were tears in the eyes of Janet Strong, ( made them outside of my wife's presence.” 
and the two clasped hands in this new cove A new joy thrilled Janet at- these words. 
nant, in which was neither weakness nor sin. ¢ Already she was reaping her reward for what 
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ghe had done. She turned and looked at Mrs. Sted quite long enough, and relished the thought 
Humphreys with ber glad eyes, in which was of seeing some of her city friends again. 

gome meaning that the lady could not inter-$ ‘It’s such a charming place, letting alone 
pret. othe attraction of Guy’s society and mine, that 

But there was some language of truth and ‘I’ve no doubt we shall be overrun with com- 
loyalty in her face, which moved the impulsive ¢ pany before the summer i@ out,” she said to 
little woman : Janet. 

*¢T know she wouldn’t,” she said. “I would¢ And Janet thought of the winter, with its 
trust Miss Janet under any porns, happy, brooding quiet, and longed to take 
in the world. She is true to the core.’ ‘ Maude and hide herself and her little pupil off 

“Do you really place my integrity so high. somewhere in the heart of the deep green 
as that?” asked Janet, hardly conscious ofS summer, where the gay city people who were 
what she said, only knowing one thing, that (about to make their advent would never dis- 
she would prove herself worthy of the young turb them. 
wife’s trust through all future temptation. (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 

es, just so high,” said Evelyn Hum- 

phreys, half repeating in her own face et 
gravity which she saw in Janet’s. " z 

had Honuphrevonenst teal le~rreledlag® Gazing into the Sire. 
the two women. What he thought of it all. 
neither his face nor his words showed, only 
Janet felt there was some secret, perhaps un-¢ We were sitting around the large, old- 
acknowledged motive which prompted him to> fashioned fireplace, with its blackened and 
say, suddenly and soberly, to his wife— ¢ sooty back, its carved mantel-piece, its polished ~ 

‘Evelyn, do you think it would be possible $ andirons, and its blazing logs, throwing their 
for you to be jealous of me?” fingers of flame upward like so many enraged 

The young wife’s face fell into 2 momentary ( and hissing serpents, and its furnace of fiery 
meditation as she looked off at the possibility, S coals beneath. 
and her face and voice were almost stern as¢ We were quietly gazing into the fire—Anne, 
she answered— ° Marie, Lelia and I—four frolicsome and fun- 

“IT might, if you gave me occasion for it.” ‘loving school-girls. But on this evening we 

Janet drew a long breath of thankfulness. 2 were silent—almost sad—for the November 
And afterwards this struggle through which $ wind wailed eerily through the pines on the 
she had come was not without its salutary 2hill-side, and the storm-spirit flapped its dark 
effect upon her life and character, and they > wings on the casement, or rapped impatiently 
drew from it some new moral power of resist-?at the great oaken hall-door. We were not 
ance. afraid, but the night was a weird one, and we 

She had been in quite too relaxed and too§ felt depressed and awed. 
receptive a state, drifting along with the? Lelia was the first to break the spell of this 
smooth currents of her pleasant, luxurious \ mental incubus, by suddenly startling us with 
life, and letting them carry her pretty much?a merry laugh, at the same time interrogat- 
es they would, feeling that she was nestled >ing—, 
down in a delightful security where theres ‘‘Whag do you see in the fire, girls? I 
was nothing to be resisted, nothing to be over- 2 have seen rare and beautiful revealings of the 
come. Sfuture; a magnificent palace, with princely 

But this trial stirred her: her conscience adornments; everything quite Oriental. In- 
was quickened, her higher instincts aroused ‘deed, I predict that I shall yet be the favorite 
themselves. She began to feel that here tooc of some sultan or bashaw. What did you see, 
she might render some service, have some in-5 Anne?” 
fluence for good. She had not been overcome¢ ‘Me! Why, I saw, or fancied I saw, a 
of adversity, she told herself; with God’s help: low-roofed cottage, near a little stream that 
she would not be of prosperity. ‘went shimmering through the meadows like 

And now the large old country mansion, a silver thread, with drooping grass and 
over which the winter had gone dreamily, in § modest flowers dipping into its bright waters.” 
its soft, white garments, began to rouse itself¢ Anne paused, blushing, for Lelia’s merry 
into some new life of bustle and anticipation. Slaugh rang out again, as she exclaimed— 

Mrs. Humphreys declared she had hiberna- ¢ «Just the picture Frank Lee paints for her 
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in their evening rambles, I’ll be bound! What °task was toilsome and difficult, impeded by 
an eloquent word-painter he must be, to make 4 many obstacles; but the goal was reached at 
city-bred Anne Howard turn rural maid! ? ; last ; when, just as his eager hand grasped 
Maggie, dear’’—addressing me—‘‘ what was | ‘the portal, the temple suddenly grew dark, 
revealed to you?” ¢its scinfillant pinnacles faded from view, and 
“Nothing,” I yeplied, ‘but what seemed -the whole fabric toppled and fell to ashes,’ 
the busy thoroughfare of a crowded city 55 “That night I pondered our two revealings 
people hurrying to and fro, intent on caring in my heart, and I knew that our life-paths 
wy for themselves.” Slay wide apart—mine in green pastures and ; 
‘Now, Maggie,” pleaded Lelia, “don’t go quiet nooks; his in high places, where weaith | 
to being self-reliant and strong-minded; ifSand fame wooed him with deceitful guize. So, 
you do you'will be an old maid to the end of ¢ I wrenched the idea of our union away from 
the chapter—just like Aunt Persis, petting ‘ my heart, and went reasoning all the day 
cats and hating babies, taking snuff and talk- slong. The time came for him to go, he bade 
ing scandal. Ugh! it isn’t like you, Maggie. >me farewell (for a little time, he said), and 
3ut what did you see, Marie ?” “there was moisture in his eye and sadness\in 
Marie sighed, and answered— 2his tone. The world called him, he explained, 
“I saw something floating in a shroudy Sand I knew the world would claim: and keep 
mist, which gradually assumed an angel form, 2him, for he was talented, proud and ambitious. 
and revealed the features of my precious sister. Well, he toiled up the hill, perjured himself, 
She beckoned me for an instant, and then<and married the daughter of a man of high 
faded slowly away. Would that I could goto>repute in senatorial halls, staked wealth, 
her. She stands on the other side all alone—¢ reputation, everything, in a political contest, 
not one of her kindred near. Could I but and lost. The temple fell just as he was about 
wander with her, whether the way be bright ‘to enter. 
or dark, I would willingly pass through the 0 “About this time Mr. Wilton came to min- 
deep waters even now.”’ Sobs checked her § ister to the spiritual wants of this people, and 
utterance. Even Lelia was subdued, for she take charge of the school. It was long before 
knew and loved the departed. 51 learned his real value, so hidden was it be- 
Mrs. Wilton, who had quietly entered from ¢ neath a quiet, reserved exterior. Cireum- 
the adjoining room, drew a chair up to the )stances at length revealed to me the heart of 


fire, seated herself, and questioned— Cpure gold. I learned to love him with that 
“Reading the fire, girls? I read it once. / reliant love never felt for James. Soon after 
Shall I tell you about it ?” Sour marriage Ae came broken in heakh and 


We gave an eager chorus of assent, glad of / spirits. 
anything to disperse the gloom—particularly 4 “‘His wife was dead, and all his summer 
giad to listen to a narrative from the lips of¢friends had grown chilly. My husband was 
eur beloved teacher. 2 acquainted with the little connected episode of 
«Ten years ago,” she said, ‘‘ James Bennet ‘ jour lives, and he labored diligently, though 
and I sat one evening before this hearth, on > Sineffectually, to bring him to realize ‘that it 
just such a bleak November night as this. ‘was not all of life to live, nor all of death to 
We had been speaking of our future—drawing ? die.’ Never but once did he refer to the past. 
it simple, home-like, and love-bless —quite ‘One day he was lounging by the open win- 
within our reach, when quiet crept” over us, 2dow, toying with the clustering roses, sud- 
as the winds hushed and lulled themselves odenly he remarked— 
into momentary slumber. After a pause of( ‘ ‘You are very forgiving, Mary, but are 
indefinite length, James abruptly asked what - eyou happy ?” 
I saw in the embers. ‘Nothing,’ I responded,5 ‘Entirely so,’ I feplied. ‘Happy and 
‘but a quiet country sunset, dappled clouds ?thankful.’ He winced, but continued— 
in the zenith, fringes of soft gold and amber § ‘«¢¢Tg there no longing for the past, no dis- 
in the horizon; woods and waters, hill and: 3 gust for the tameness of your present life ?’ 
dale, meadow and valley—all harmoniously » ““*None,’ I replied. ‘I am content.’ 
disposed, and pleasant to the beholder. But’ ‘He turned his face away with a sigh. 
what did you see?’ I questioned. 2 Poor fellow, he is dead now, and I trust his 
««« A hill, high and steep,’ he replied, ‘ and < unquiet opr has found the rest it never 
en its summit a gorgeous temple. A wayfarer - knew here.” 
seemed to be climbing up towards it; the § 5 How strange! I pondered, after Mrs. Wilton 
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had finished. Every person’s life is enweliten; ) tows. All wars were wrong, she contended, 
but the idea of one’s future being revealed to> and might be avoided. 

them in the fire is preposterous. Many years¢ Not in anything had Mrs. Irwin swerved 
have passed since that night. Lelia lives in aSfrom her peace principles, up to the period 
palatial (not Oriental) residence, gleaming when Sumter fell. But that event was like 
with wealth and splendor, and, what is better, ? throwing, suddenly, into a strong, smooth cur- 
js happy. Anne milks her own cows and‘rent, a broad obstruction. Her whole being 
oversees her dairy; darling Marie is happy? was inatumult. She caught for breath like 
too, for she has gone over on the other side,Sone in danger of suffocation. She felt as 
and her sister pines no longer for kindred< though the firm foundations on which she had 
companionship; while I, amid the turmoil of> been standing for years, were crumbling under 
a dense city, jostle and crowd with the rest, her feet. Mrs. Irwin loved her country and 
my woman’s heart and nature at war with the’ revered its flag ; and this assault upon the one, 
masculine efforts I must make to sustain my-Sand desecration of the other, fired her soul 
self and endure life. ¢ with indignation; and when her oldest boy, 

No one calls me Maggie now, but the more‘ not yet in his twenty-first year, said to her 
cold and stately Margaret, On dull evenings: with clenched hands and flashing eyes, 

I frequently find myself gazing into the fire,S «+ Mother, this must be avenged :’— 
but I read no change in its radiant coals or? She did not-answer, but sat with pale lips 
curling smoke; so I doubtless shall go on to>and face, looking at him in such trouble and 
the end a rather lonely, but not very miserable ¢ bewilderment of mind that no thoughts became 
old maid. 2 coherent enough for words, until he added, as 
lies She drew his slender form to its utmost height— 
¢ ‘And there is one ready.” 

: S «John! John!” fell in weak remonstrance 

The Day and the Strength. <from Mrs. Irwin. ‘Don’t speak so! don't let 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. Sa murderous spirit bear you away.” 

War! The very word sent a shudder to thes ‘Don’t say murderous,” replied the boy, 
heart of Mrs. Irwin. From a child up, it had? with so much of rebuke in his tones that his 
been associated in her mind with all that was‘ mother answered quickly— 
horrible and wicked. To become a soldier,’ ‘A spirit of revenge, then, John. Ven- 
seemed, to her perception of the case, to geance is mine, saith the Lord, and I will 
involve a cruel instinct. She saw no glory in¢ repay it.” 
the profession of arms. Toy drums and swords ) ‘* Mother! shall we tamely submit to see this 
were never seen in the hands of her children, ¢ nation destroyed, and its flag, which has been 
except through the unwelcome agency of aunts, » honored throughout the world for eighty years, 
uncles, or friends; and they were, in these‘ shot at, rent, andtrampledupon?” The boy's 
cases, soon removed, with sober homilies on? eyes gleamed fiercely. ‘For one, I say no! 
their bad significance. ¢ And | have mistaken my mother’s heart, if it 

“TI will teach my children,’’ she would? does not echo back the word. I do not forget 
say, ‘‘to love their enemies; not to hate and >the lesson you taught me years ago, that love 
destroy them. To be ever on the side of peace < of country is next to love of God. And if we 
and good-will to mankind; not on the side of» love an object purely, will we not defend it 
hatred and destruction.” when assailed? Nay, even lay down our lives 

Mrs. Irwin read tracts and books published >in its protection?” 
by peace societics, and in the argument‘ In spite of all her peace principles, and hor- 
against war crowded her mind with facts, sta-/ ror of war, there flowed into the mind of Mrs. 
tistics and reasons, to a degree that made hera Irwin such a feeling of admiration for this 
formidable debater on the non-combative ques-? outspoken patriotism of her son, that even 
tion, with almost every one that happened to+he read pride and approval in her humid 
be drawn into an argument. It was useless to eyes. 
talk with her about the undying antagonism> ‘War is an awful thing, John,” said Mrs, 
between good and evil, and the necessity of< Irwin. 
external as well as internal combats; of na- > “I know it is, mother. But, there are 
tional regeneration through the baptism of% worse things than war; and that worse thing 
blood; of astable peace only through the?is at our door. You understand this as well 
destruction of enemies, She denied the posi-Sas Ido. They have thrown down the gauge 
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of war, and there is nothing left for us but to? “Do your duty, John,” she said, in ne 
accept the hard necessity.” 2 weakness of tone. 


” 


«* But you are not called to this work, John,” S *T will, mother. 
said Mrs. Irwin, the words faltering on her ¢ “ Be brave.” 
tongue. ‘There are strong men enough who? “I will never turn my back upon the 
will respond to the President's call. I cannot‘ enemy.” 
let you go, my son.” The wet eyes of Mrs. ¢ **God bless you and keep you, my son!” 
Irwin overflowed. ¢ Mrs. Irwin’s eyes filled now, and her woman's 

John laid his hands firmly on his mother’s 2 heart trembled in her voice. 
shoulders, and looked steadily into her face.5 ‘I shall be in His hands, just the same, 
Then he kissed her tenderly. ‘« For the bless- ¢ mother.” 
ings we enjoy, did not the mothers of the $ **I know it, John; and if death comes to 
Revolution give their sons to the battle 5 you” — 
field ?”” Mrs. Irwin broke down. She could not 

“T cannot bear it, my son! Iam not strong? finish the sentence. 
enough for this.” And Mrs. Irwin laid herS , “It will be through his permission. Are not 
face on the breast of her boy and wept shud-¢ even the sparrows in his keeping ?”’ said John, 


deringly. ecalmly. ‘* How much more human souls.” 
** As our day is, so shall our strength be,S They parted. Very pale, for all of that day 
mother. Don’t you believe this?” Cand the next, was Mrs. Irwin. But her bearing 


“{ do, John,” answered Mrs. Irwin, lifting >was firm. If her heart was troubled, it was 
her face, and through half blinding tears, Snot weak, She was a wonder to herself. 
looking at him wonderingly. Nay, more than “Truly, it is so,’ she would repeat over 
wonderingly; with a rising glow of pride in >and over again, in her thought: ‘‘as our day 
her heart. Every woman admires courage in is, so shall our strength be.” 
aman; and the true mother loves it in hers To an intimate friend she said— 
son. A new sentiment was taking force in the 2 “TI sometimes ask myself if I am not dream- 
mind of Mrs. Irwin, and giving strength forsing. Can it be possible that my boy is a 
duty and for sacrifice. She seemed to herself soldier, and in face of the enemy; and that he 
like one undergoing a quick transformation. Sis there with my consent ?” 

New ideas and new estimate of things were¢ ‘‘Would you have him back?” asked the 
pressing upon her, and thrusting old forms of > friend. 

thought aside. ‘I do, my son,” sherepeated,S A quick change, as of surprise, was seen for 
«but I never thought to see this day.” ¢ moment in the face of Mrs. Irwin; then she 

“The day has come upon us,” replied the answered, calmly— 
young man, ‘‘and shall we not be equal to its§ ‘No; I yield him to his country.” 
demand? Iamready, and you areready also.”9 ‘*He looked so brave and manly,” said the 

He spoke in a quick, inspiriting voice, for 2 friend. 
he saw strength in the eyes of his mother,and$ A glow of pride came into the mother’s face. 
a gathering firmness about her mouth. ** And seemed,” was added, *‘to comprehend 

Only a little while longer was there strifein5so clearly the issues at stake. It was no 
the mind of Mrs. Irwin; only a little while< murderous thirst for blood; no love of excite- 
longer did old prejudices and foregone conclu-2 ment and change that filled his heart; but 
- sions battle with new convictions; only alittleSthat true patriotism which is the inspiration 

while longer did shrinking natural fear stand ¢ of an honorable mind, and gives it the courage 
in the way of duty. Sto meet death in defence of Country and Right. 

A week later, and Mrs. Irwin held the hand¢I honor you, my friend, in being the mother of 
of her son in parting. How changed he was! such a son.” 

In a single week, he had seemed to grow olderS How strangely pleasurable were the pulses 
by years. The firmly knit mouth; the deep, ¢ that leaped away from the heart of Mrs. Irwin. 
steady eyes; the finely erect figure; the already 2 This praise of her son was very sweet. 

browning face, for he had been drilling in? Weeks passed. With what an absorbing 
the open air for days; the brave, resolute? interest did Mrs. Irwin watch the progress of 
bearing, were all wonderful to look upon as¢ events. Once she turned with an instinctive 
the work of so brief atime. Is it strange that 2 repugnance from all accounts of military 
Mrs. Irwin was proud of her soldier boy? She S movements and battles; but now she had no 
held his hand in parting. Staste for anything else. The whole country 
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was spread out, like a map, in her mind, and > Mrs. Irwin bowed down, with her face upon 
every strategic point, with its camps and‘the table, trembling in every nerve; weak— 
poldiers, strongly marked. The marshalling<in glad bewilderment—tearful. Then drop- 
ef troops; their movements, strength, and» ping upon her kness, with clasped hands and 
positions, were now familiar things; and her< eyes uplifted, she said, faintly— 
heart beat high with pleasure at every trifling > » Q, Lord, is he not Thine.” 
success, or veiled itself with shadows when$ A deep peace fell upon her spirit, and she 
even the smallest reverse was sustained. With 2 remained for some time kneeling. But prayer 
what an irrepressible impatience did she look‘ formed itself in no other words. 
for the regularly coming letters from her son;¢ ‘*I could not stay away from you after 
aod with what a proud satisfaction did sheSreading the news this morning.” A friend 
read every detail of his new life that showed ¢ said this as she came in, a little while after- 
eourage, endurance, and self-denial! She felt » wards. ‘* Are you not a proud woman to-day, 
that he was a true soldier, and therefore pet § Mrs. Irwin ?’’ 
was very, very proud of him. 2 «I feel glad and humble,” was the subdued 
Then news came that the regiment in which ‘ answer. 
her son was serving, had made anadvance upon? ‘But did he not act nobly? Who would 
the enemy’s lines; that some severe skirmish-‘ have thought that in your quiet, retiring boy, 
ing had taken place, and that an engagement (there was such a daring spirit ?” 
was imminent. A sudden fear shook the) ‘It does not seem as if it were my son who 
nerves of Mrs. Irwin. Even as she read of$has been so brave,” said the mother. ‘The 
the advance, a bloody battle might be going? act has apparently removed him to a distance, 
on, and her son be among the dead or dying. ‘ and set itself up as a question of right against 
The hours of sleepless suspense that went by?me. He is not mine, in the sense I have 
until the news of a victory was flashed over 5 hitherto regarded him. Higher duties than 
the country, we will not venture to describe. ¢ those of a son are laid upon him; and I must 
Many were killed and many wounded. With $ give him to his country in a degree not under- 
breathless eagerness she devoured their names, § stood when he went forth at his country’s call. 
a6 with white lips and starting eyes, she bent ?I pray, now, that God will make him equal to 
despatches. What is this?Shis duty under all circumstances. To lose 
The paper shivers in her? him would be a fearful thing; but, to find 
Des- Shim a weak coward in the day of battle, would 


ever the brief 
Her son's name! 
hands. She cannot read the paragraph. 
perately she thrusts the sheet down upon a¢ be more fearful still.” 

table to hold it firmly ; but a mist comes over) ‘To hear such words from your lips! From 
her eyes; she does not make out the words.) whence has come this new spirit ?—this new 


Killed or wounded. 2 courage ?” 
“Oh, God! Give me strength!” 5 ‘As our day is, so shall our strength be,” 
The dimness passes, and she reads— ereplied Mrs. Irwin. ‘God gives the spirit of 


“Among the brave men who distinguished ‘ endurance and self-sacrifice when we have 
themselves, private John Irwin deserves honor-¢ need of it; and this is our time of need. I do 
able mention. In a desperate assault ofS not flatter myself with the hope that my heart 
the rebels, the captain of his company re-¢ and home will be spared—that my boy will 
ecived a severe wound, and fell upon the» pass unscathed in the ordeal of battle. But, 
ground. He was afew paces in advance of$come what will, I trust in God; and He will 
his men, and as he fell, two of the enemy (lay no sorrow upon my heart too heavy to bear. 
sprang forward to bayonet him. Irwin, see-‘If I had ten sons, feeling as I now do, I would 
ing this, flung himself before his prostrate ° give them all for this contest, and send them 
eaptain, shot one of the men, and in a hand-) forth, in God's name.” 


to-hand encounter disabled the other. He? And to thousands of mothers’ hearts, strength 


then bore the wounded officer from the field. and a spirit of self-sacrifice have come in this 


During the whole fight, this young man, who( time of trial, as it came to the heart of Mrs. 
is not twenty-one years of age, conducted, Irwin; and like her, their souls are in the 
himself with the coolest courage, and in more‘ cause, and their brave hearts giving courage 
than one instance rallied his failing comrades. ? and endurance to tens of thousands of brave 


He has the stuff of which officers are made, 5 sons now battling for right and their country. 


and the Department should send him a com-? It is the old spirit of the Revolution, and by 
wission,” ‘ virtue of its sacred fires our armies prevail. 
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Another 2) Burden. > feeble, more querulous, more troublesome, than 


BY HELEN R. CUTLER. ever, after the failure of this yearly money 
“Suppose a change 0’ cases.” that she had been accustomed to have, and the 

This advice will apply to frailties of more comforts it brought. 
kinds than the one intended in the above line,’ This fretful state of mind weakened her sti} 
to all the short comings and failures in duty,S more, made the comforts and medicines to 
of others. ¢ which she had been used, still more necessary 

How do we know what may have prevented ‘to her. 
their coming up to the line of duty—the line of, Lucy’s mother lived in the country, a few 
duty as we view it, which, many times, did we? miles from the village where Lucy worked, 
know all, we would see is not the true one. How‘ People in the village knew that she was dis- 
prone we are to sit in judgment upon others. ? abled from work—was supported by Lucy, in 
upon imperfect evidence, making our preju-“ part; but those for whom she worked did not 
dices and prepossessions, our short-sighted C concern themselves particularly about it, 
and one-sided views umpires in their affairs. >+*Such people—those who have very little 

We should always think there may be some-c visible means of subsistence—generally man- 
thing we can’t see—can’t understand. Sage to live somehow ” 

Mrs. Lacy has a sewing girl whom she em-¢ Something was bandied about concerning 
ploys inher family. She has served her well— > Mrs. Ashley's losing a relative who had been 
I have often heard her speak of her in terms‘ jn the habit of bento wing kindness upon her, 
of praise. Latterly, she speaks disparagingly © ‘but people didn’t inquire much into the mat- 
of her—says Lucy—she don’t know what is‘ ter, to see if she had an adequate support left. 
the matter, but she is not what she used to be—2 No one thought of connecting her altered 
is getting careless about her work. 2cireumstances with Lucy's abstraction—her 

She presumes she thinks her reputation is¢ failure to perform as much work as formerly, 
established—that she has got her name up, and S They could not see the load upon her heart, 
it don’t matter so much now, taking pains. It¢ the unshed tears that made her eyes heavy, 
is not only that she fails to do her work as? the fear for the future that palsied her hand. 
well as heretofore, but she does not accomplish Could they have seen these, they would 
as much in a day—and still expects the same? have been compassionate towards her, for- 
wages as before. ¢ bearing with her for her mistakes, the uncom- 

«Well, there are few work-people who are? pleted tasks that weariness prevented her ac- 
trustworthy,” she says. ‘‘ The best of them will» complishing. 
take advantage ifthey get a little prosperous.”¢ But Lucy was proud, and would not ask 

I knew Lucy—knew her better than Mrs. >leniency—would not speak of the perplexity 
Lacy, for I had seen her in different cireum-¢ of her circumstances, lest she should seem to 
stances in life, and knew that an idea of duty 2be asking alms. Accident revealed them. 
was the ruling principle with her. I feltthatS Only a few days before Mrs. Lacy com- 
she was incapable of being puffed up by suc-¢ plained of Lucy, she had a box of china 
cess in her vocation, so as to neglect what she > brought in—old china that had been her mo- 
owed to those who employed her. We should: ther’s, but which had fallen to her share in 
judge people not by unfavorable circumstances, © the division of her mother’s things, after her 
but by our previous knowledge of their char-5 death. On opening it every piece was broken. 
acter, many times. ° Mrs. Lacy lamented much over the ruins. 

Mrs. Lacy complained that Lucy not onlySIt had been her mother’s—she had valued it 
did less work, and in a less excellent manner. so much on that account—she had thought 
than formerly, but that she seemed heedless—--S what store she should set by it, how she would 
mislaid her things—forgot her directions with - eat off it, and drink from the cups, as she had 
regard to the manner she wanted her work ‘done in childhood. It would seem to bring 
done, &c.—losing much time in this way. (the old times back again. She shed many 

Lucy had a mother disabled with paralysis tears over the wreck of her broken china. 
of her limbs. An uncle had eked out the sup-¢ -She declared herself unable to do anything. 
port that Lucy was able to afford her by her She was not herself for several days, she said, 
earnings, reserving only a slender pittance for‘ and searcely knew what she was doing. If 
herself. Lately this uncle had died, and the? she lost her mental balance, because the china 


stipend that he had afforded, died with him. 6 was broken which she had cherished for her 
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Mrs. Ashley—Lucy’s mother—was more 
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mother’s sake, how much more must the° gressions of her child, so would we, seventy 
mind of this poor girl be disturbed, whose ¢ times seven, cast into oblivion the failing of 
mother was broken in body and spirit—past § our friend. 
recovery. If her light affliction of a moment? We love to bewithhim. There is something 
so weighed upon her, what must be the pres-5 lacking without him. 
The round world is not a perfect sphere 


Wr 





sure of the other’s burden. ¢ 
¢ without his presence. We should be discon- 
hoi ¢ tented in this life if he was not of it, also. 
The earth holds nothing so dear and fair as 
¢ g 
Stray Thoughts. ¢ togive us perfect pleasure—missing him. When 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA, ¢ we see beautiful things, our first desire is that 


A friend! what a rare blessing is a friend! “he may see them, too. When we read quaint 

If you have one, love him and cherish him. / old truths that stir the blood like crimson wine, 
His price is above rubies. Where in the wide » we want him to know their delights! Weare 
world, shall we find a friend? From what? 4 hever satisfied with the purple sunset skies, un- 
remote corner of the earth, drawn by the irre-’ ¢ less his eyes, also, are blessed with their glory ! 
sistible magnetism of attraction, shall he come re Oh, friendship! forever sanctified be thy 
What winds shall bear him on his journey?>name! Sweetest and purest of all earthly 
what shores give him a welcome? ¢ passions! A chain reaching across the chaos 

But when he does come, let him be treated? of doubt and fear; its pins of pearl, and its 
asa prince. A King come to claim his waiting‘ strings of gold, bridging the dark chasm— 
kingdom. We will be a loyal subject. His? reaching across to the white shores of the Beau- 
interest shall be our interest—there shall be 5 tiful Beyond. 
nothing separate in his life and ours. g oat 

A friend! One who stands firm, and true, Faith! it is a sweet, solemn word. 
and unshaken by time, circumstance, or the vile’ A right royal treasure to hold for our own! 
weapons of slander! Ours, and ours only !> To take it into our hearts, and keep it there 
Like a sturdy rock in the very centre of 4 forever, secure and trusted. 
stream—swayed neither hither nor thither.2 How much we lack it! oh somuch more than 
Bearing, may be, the scars of strife on its iron ;we think! We doubt and fear when there should 
sides, but holding fast to its place—sure and?be no doubt. The evils we conjure up are ten 
steadfast as eternity itself! otimes more terrible than the most terrible 

Our friend must be ours only. Wefeelcon-: reality! We have all imagined things far more 
stantly a desire to appropriate him to ourself. S dreadful than we have ever seen. We have all 
He may love others, but we must hold the first ‘ feared deeper and darker trials than have ever 
place in his heart of hearts! Is it selfish ? > fallen to our lot. 
Granted. Then weareselfish. WedonotwantS We say that we believe in God. That is 
him to care quite as much for any other oneas¢theory. Where is our practice? Alas! it is 
for us! We would like to hold him a littleS only a name. Every day proves it. We ave 
closer than any other may. ¢tried. We are in poverty. We eat our bread 

We would like the right to go to him, always, S by the labor of our hands. We remember these 
in trial—with our troubles an1 afflictions—our things, and we doubt. We yield to despond- 
joys and our sorrows, and be sure of his sym-°eney. We say that life is hard and cruel. 
pathy. In return, what would we give him? ¢ We cast envious eyes on the rich. We say 

Not a sentiment, not a feeling, not a mere mo-/ why is it so? What have I done that I should 
tive—but a principle of friendship, strong and‘ not be prospered like this other man? 
unvarying and lasting, asthe pulse oflifein our?’ The greatest and surest triumph of wisdom 
own heart! We would be true to him as refined ‘js to admit that there are some things beyond 
steel In his day of adversity, we should be: our comprehension. That our finite minds can 
proud to stand beside him, in the face of theé never perceive the secrets ofinfinity. That we 
whole world—forgiving every error and every must accept some things on trust—asking no 
sin—content with him as he is; ready to$ questions—accept them because they are so. 
uphold him against every law and every power. ¢ If we wonder, and doubt, and cavil, where 
Raised up to the highest, most holy shrine in? is our faith that ‘all things shall work together 
our bosom, by the sacred fact—he is our friend!‘ for the good of those who love the Lord ?” 

We would not throw him away for a light? Oh, how beautiful, how excellent it is to 
cause. As the mother-love pardons the trans-‘ cling to God’s love through all trial! never to 
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¢ 
doubt Him. To go, undaunted, through fire? 4) 5 * 
and hail, flame and flood, by His will—having 5 bmn on the attle Sield, 
faith like a rock, that He will bring us through < BY ANNA M. SPAULDING. 
safely—that we shall be saved, cared for, and) [A Christian officer, who fell mortally wounded fe 





at the last—REcomPenseEp. 
aes EE PL aes eer 
Killian. 
BY EMMA PASSMORE. 
Patter, patter, patter, 
Come the little feet, 
Prattle, prattle, prattle, 
Hear the voice so sweet! 
Eyes of clearest azure, 
Brow as fair as pearl, 
A winsome little mischief 
Is this baby girl. 


Red lips warm and pouting, 
Coaxing for a kiss ; 
Ah! the spirit-greetings, 
Through those gates of bliss! 
Better than a goblet 
Of the richest wine 
Earth has ever yielded, 
Are those lips of thine. 


Thou’rt a wondrous baby, 
Learning every day 

In thy grace and beauty 
Cunning words and ways. 

Starry eyes are glistening; 
Thoughtful is thy brow; 

What new scheme of mischief 
Art thou planning now? 

Golden brown thy tresses, 
Backward rippling ; 

Thou’rt an angel, Lillie, 
Only wanting wings. 

May thy sister spirits 
Guide thee heavenward ; 

Keep thee pure and stainless, 
Waiting for the Lord. 


Earth has so much sorrow, 
Heaven is full of bliss; 
What must ’wait our darling 

In a world like this? 
Thinking on thy future— 
Heart so full of pain, 

I could almost yicld thee 

Back to dust again. 


Why should sorrow ever 
Cloud those starry eyes? 
Oh, our Heavenly father, 
Watching from the skies, 
Guide her earth-bound footsteps 
Till life’s chords are riven, 
Then with Thee and angels 
Let her dwell in heaven. 


Pueasant Piains. 


¢ the battle of Shiloh, (or Pittsburg Landing) related of 
« himself and fellow-martyrs to the Union cause this 
¢ thrilling incident, while being removed from the 
S field, just before his death. The hymn sang by the 
wounded and dying, was that old, familiar one— 
“When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies.”) 
When Shiloh’s awful strife was fiercest raging, 
Our heroes fast at posts of peril fell, 
§ While onward swept the dauntless braves, engag- 
ing 
Hosts hurled against the flag they loved so well. 
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Battalion on battalion forward rushing, 
Met masses firm as they in deadly strife, 
Till hurrying feet, friend, foe, alike were crushing, 
And the red field drank deep the rills of lifa 
The agony of thirst came to the dying— 
Its frenzy burned in every suffering frame; 
Yet none relieved, nor voice was heard replying 
To calls of some dear love’s remembered name, 


Rain fell—wept from the pitying, far-off heaven, 


Like human tears upon the scene of blood, 
Yet none might drink; Oh! God must have for- 
given 


If any doubted then that He was good! 


At last the night-shades fell, and stars in beauty 
Like angel-eyes beamed down on death-struck 
men ; 
“ God's soldiers” they, martyred in paths of duty, 
“God’s soldiers” still, though work was over 
them. 
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A Christian hero there, whose wounds were mortal, 
Gazing towards heaven with looks of faith and 
love, 
2 Had glimpses through the high and pearly portal 
Of palms of victory waving bright above. 


VV 


New strength of soul unto his voice gave volume, 
$ And sweet and clear rose his triumphant hymna, 
é Thrilling the spirits of the death-claimed column— 
S Brightening again the eyes grown glazed and dim. 


5 anes voice glided into the singing— 
Another and another caught the strain, 
Until the notes of that strange choir were ringing 
All over Shiloh’s gory battle plain. 


eit was a simple hymn whose words are written 

: In every memory, on every heart, 

But known by none, as by our braves, death- 
; smitten, 

: When they and human love lay wide apart. 

e 


Thank God! theirs was indeed a death of glory— 
I would that all our slain like them could die— 

No need of grief that their last bed was gory, 
Since they arose to “ mansions in the sky.” 
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° ¢ 2on the wheel so that they secured the last farthing 
Sight Chrough Cloud-rifts. ¢ of his indebtedness, could not set aside. His case, 
¢ therefore, was not by any means as bad as it 
Henry Jones had bien & as we say, “unfortunate< might have been. There was a small stock of 
in business.” Through mismanagement, or, from > goods in his store; and a line of custom that 
causes beyond his control, disaster had overtaken 2 (might be depended upon. His family, though 
him. Comfortably well off yesterday, to-day he § obliged to step down from a comparatively high 
sat down, desponding and miserable, amid the? social place, were yet secure from want—were 
ruins of his worldly hopes. ¢ yet many degress better off than thousands of their 
Mr. Jones was one of that large class of per- 2 neighbors. 
sons who undertake the impossible task of serving ‘ S$ While Mr. Jones was denouncing the world 
God and mammon. He was concerned about the >for its heartless indifference, as we have seen, a 
things of eternal life, but much more concerned e ‘man entered his store, and coming up to him, said, 
about the things of natural life. First, he meant 5 j in a troubled voice— 
to secure worldly wealth; then he would set him-¢ “(Can I speak a word with you, Mr. Jones?” 
self to work more earnestly in the acquirement of The friend with whom he was talking bade a 
eternal riches. ¢good morning, and was moving away; but Mr, 
It never comes out with men according to their‘ Jones said— 
purposes. Baffling winds drive them from the? “Don’t go yet, Mr. Cleveland. I shall be at 
course laid down in their charts of life—or storms § leisure in a moment.” 
wreck them upon unknown, and inhospitable> Then, with a falling brow, and an abrupt man- 
shores. The fair haven, towards which they looked 2 ner, he turned to his visitor. Their interview was 
so hopefully, is never reached. It did not come) brief. Mr. Jones scarcely heard his communica- 
out with Mr. Henry Jones according to his pur- $ tion to the end. 
poses; and, because he had been religious aboveS “I’ve more than I can do to look after my owa 
many other men, that is, attended church on Sun- ¢ affairs,” he replied, in an unfeeling voice. “You 
days, and put on devout appearances, he was must help yourself as others do.” 
grieved with God, and murmured against Him in The man did not linger, nor plead for considera- 
his heart, as one who felt that he had not been‘ tion; but turned from Mr. Jones with a hurt, dis- 
justly dealt by. appointed air, and walked slowiy away. 
One of the things that hurt Mr. Jones particu-¢ “Who is that man?” asked Mr. Cleveland. 
larly in his altered circumstances, was the indif- Q “ Haven't I seen him before?” 
ference and selfishness of the men with whom, for?: “Probably. You remember the firm of Listoa 
years, he had enjoyed a pleasant business creme & Grant? It flourished about twelve years ago. 
ship. As suddenly as the face of fortune changed, ? Went up like a rocket, and down like the stick. 
so suddenly did they change. Once, they had‘ That was Liston.” 
seemed anxious to serve him; now, they turned? “Oh! Now I remember him. Poor fellowt 
from him coldly, or pursued him, as creditors, with ‘ He was never able to recover after his fall.” 
hound-like eagerness. He had looked for con- “No. Grant was a rascal, and involved every- 
sideration in his misfortune—but had found none. ¢ thing ; yet managed to get off with enough te 
“There is no heart in the world!” he said, one ) live on comfortably for the rest of his life. Liston 
day, to an acquaintance, with bitter emphasis. ( was honest, and abandoned all to the creditors, se 
“No pity—no spirit of helpfulness towards the‘ far as he was concerned. He’s never been fairly 
weak, the poor, or the unfortunate. Every man? on his feet since. Can't get along.” 
is wrapped up in himself—thinks only of himself{—¢ “What did he want?” 
oares only for himself. While in prosperity, we “Oh, I hardly know!” Mr. Jones spoke a 
seo this only by partial and occasional glimpses ; little impatiently. ‘“Help—but I’ve rather more 
but when misfortune comes, it glares at us from > than I can do to help myself.” 
all sides.” 2 “Where is he to be found?” 
The business of Mr. Jones had not passed en-) “In Prune street, I think.” 
tirely out of his hands. In the adjustment of his) “What is be doing?” 
affairs, a small remnant had been left; andhe was “I'm really not able to say.” Mr. Jones was 
aor -d in its possession by certain legal guaran- > utterly indifferent; as cold and heartless towards 
which those who would have broken Sales man who stood below him, as were those of 
vL, Xx11.—9 (109) 
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whom he complained who stood above him. Ab-§ get wrapped up in our own troubles. We tura 
sorbed in his own loss and trouble—selfishly ab-; to all sides for help and safety. We forget or 
sorbed—he hid no pity, no good purpose for an- $i ignore everything that does not, in some way, 
other. ¢ minister to ourselves.” 

Mr. Cleveland was not only a kind-hearted man, § “ Not always so, Mr. Jones. The, truer position 
but one who acted from principles. He had called ) to take is, that misfortune tries our virtue, and 
that morning on Mr. Jones from the promptings<, proves the worth of ouy professions. No external 
of good will. He knew that he was in misfortune, ° position has power to change the essential quality 
and that many would stand aloof from him on this ¢ of our lives. Neither fortune nor m sf rtune 
account. And so he came to give him any strength, 5 makes a man better or worse. There is only a 
encouragement, or help that might be in his¢ change in outer things, by which he may come 
power. They were members of the same church,‘ into greater freedom to show forth what he is, 
and the regular attendance and pious demeanor of That is all. The man is the same. He changes 
Mr. Jones had always impressed Mr. Cleveland in‘ ¢ only with a change of the hidden purposes of hie 
his favor. He looked upon him as one who was/heart. One of the highest uses of misfortune, is 
governed by high, religious motives. But, he was its tendency to unveil men to themselves, and show 
mistaken and disappointed. In the day of adver-> them what they are. Prosperity causes a man to 
sity, he found him not only a selfish complainer,< think well of himself. It covers up, with its 
but so absorbed in his own misfortunes, that he » abundance of external things, and hides the real 
would not even treat with kindness a more un-< condition of his soul. It is hard for the rich and 
fortunate brother who humbly asked a helping 5 prosperous to know themselves as they really are. 


hand. S But, there is a trial and manifest proof of charae- 
“ Pardon me for a plain word,” said Mr. Cleve- ter, in the stormy days of adversity. You are 
land, as he made a movement to go. ¢ passing through this trial—you are having this 
“‘ Say on,” answered Mr. Jones. § proof; and the lesson of God’s providence is for 


“T think you called on Bolton a few days ago. oS you and not for another. But, I have said too 

“Yes. That is so,” Mr. Jones knit his brow. ¢ much already—have gone beyond the privilege of 

“ He did not receive you courteously.” Ca friend. Pardon me, if I have seemed to pre- 

“He acted like a brute! Instead of listening 4 sume. My speech has been rather impelled than 
to what I had to say, he cut me off short, as soon) voluntary. I have spoken from an influx of 
as he saw that I had come to ask some service at; thought so clear and strong tlmt utterance was 
his bends, and almost hustled me from his pres-‘ almost forced.” 


ence.” ¢ “Yt was wrong. I see it. I was off my guard,” 
“ As you did poor Liston just now,” Mr. Cleve-< said Mr. Jones. Then added, “Ono! You have 
land ventured to say. »not offended me. Better the wounds of a friend 


Jones started and crimsoned. But for a con-c than the kisses of an enemy.” 
vietion that flashed over his mind, he would haves “ And you will still bear with me?” 
been angry. ¢ “Yes. Say on.” 

“ The cases are very different,” he remarked. 6 “Off your guard? What does that mean? What 

“To me they are alike in most respects,” ae have you guarded—or hidden away from common 

Mr. Cleveland. “The difference is only in degree. ¢ observation in your heart? Good will—brotherly 
You needed help, and asked of one stronger than‘ kindness—love of the neighbor—all the Christian 
you were to give you his hand, so that you might‘ graces that, dwelling in the soul, make it a heaven? 
get over a difficult and dangerous place. Liston > Or, self-love, that thinks evil of others, and will 
needed help, and asked of one stronger than him-( ( give nothing for the good of another? What did 
self to give him a hand. In both cases, there was you guard? When off your guard, what broke 
a cold, rough repulse; a manifestation of indiffer- forth from your heart?” 
ence—sa heartless denial, if you will. To call Mr. Cleveland paused. The eyes of Mr. Jones 
things by their right names is best, sometimes. ¢ fell away from his direct gaze, and drooped slowly 
It gives a truer impression of their quality. ¢to the ground. There was a look of blank sur- 

* But I’m in no condition to help any one,” re-/ prise, not unmingled with shame, in his face. 
turned Mr. Jones, in self-defence. “I'm all? “We never set a guard over good-will, or bro- 
broken to pieces. Haven’t anything I can really » therly kindness,” added Mr. Cleveland. “We are 
call my own.” ¢ not in fear lest they come out and defile the man. 

“ Kindness costs nothing. Denial is hard enough 2 Ah, my friend! If we have not love in our hearts, 
to the suffering and solicitous; but when given? of what value are all our church goings, and 
with no sign of sympathy, or with positive rude-‘ saintly Sunday practices? We are unclean before 
ness, it takes a form of cruelty. You know this.? God and his angels! Unclean—unworthy—unft 
You have felt it as applied to yourself; and yet,‘ for heaven.” 
with a strange unconsciousness, you act the very? . “You lay down a hard law,” said Mr. Jones, 
part you so justly condemn.” 6 6 trying to rally himself. “If I have read the 

“ Misfortune makes us selfish, I’m afraid. Weo Bible correctly, faith in God savesaman, Works 
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are but filthy rags. The deeds of the law con-?loved you.’ And again, ‘As ye would that men 
demn; for they involve self-rightousness. Wo%should do unto you, do ye even so to them.’ 
are saved through the merits of Christ alone—not > These are the Lord’s own words, and He enjoine 
for any good in ourselves; but of divine mercy > His followers to ‘abide in His words ;’ and says, 
and compassion.” ¢ moreover, that, ‘If any man abide not in me, he 
“If I have read correctly the Words of Him who > is cast forth as a branch and is withered.’ But, I 
spake as never man spake,” answered Mr. Cleve- S am intruding too far, Mr. Jones, and taking up 
land, “there is a divine law to be kept. In our>too much of both your time and my own. Good 
own strength, I do not believe we can keep this < morning 
law; but failure on this account will not excuse > And he went away, leaving behind him a Chris- 
us, for we are promised divine strength for theS tian formalist, half awakened to a sense of spirit- 
subjugation and removal of evil, if we will ask Qual danger, and half frightened at the position in 
for and accept it. It is the law of love, which,S which he saw himself standing. He was one of 
being the very essence of obedience, involves all the 2 those, to whom the light of truth can only come 
commandments, ‘These things I command you, S through cloud-rifts, in misfortune; and so, in 
that ye love one another.’ Again, ‘This is my ¢ mercy, misfortune was permitted, in order that he 
commandment, that ye love one another, as I have 8 might see a better way. T. 8. A. 
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5 But often all these hopes are blasted in the bud. 
Death may take away our precious darlings, and 


Our Children. 


NO. 1.—“MY¥ SON.” 
BY M. D. R. B. 

What a glad hour is that to the young mother, 
when her firstbern is placed on her yearning 
bosom! What tender thoughts and sweet anxieties 
are crowded into that blissful moment! If her 


our homes be made desolate. Or disease may 
come and blight both mind and body. How sad 
to see the physical powers increase in strength, 
while the mind is always the mind of a little child. 
The gibbering, senseless idiot, the fearfully in- 
sane, or the inanimate imbecile, has been the end 


child be a girl, she hopes it will grow up to be her? of many a fond motber’s hopes. 


companion and friend; that she shall be one who 
will share all her feelings, and lessen her cares. 
But about a son the mother bas other aspira- 
tions. He will be her pride, her hope. With 
what joy will she watch his dawning intellect; 


In such a case, what can she do but go to God 
with her burdens? What patient love, what un- 
tiring devotion, what skilful tact must be hers, to 
manage the afflicted one aright! She must not 
weary of her task, nor fail in her motherly offices, 





how she will rejoice in the putting forth of his§ because hate and unkind words so often repay 
budding mental powers, the quick flashing of his ® tenderness and care. And when hope, oft excited, 
young and ardent imagination. Perhaps he will : fails, and there seems to be no silver lining to the 
be a scholar, a man of letters; and she fancies? dark cloud, she should remember that it is the 
that tiny hand, writing glowing words that stir the S Lord who hath stricken her beloved one; and say 
heart and exert an influence “ mightier than the ¢ in meek humility, “Even so, Father, for so it 
sword.” Or she thinks of the time when his lisp- 2 8eemeth good in thy sight.” 
ing tongue shall be unloosed to utter true and$ But, granted that he be endowed with his full 
noble thoughts; and he standing up for God, and ¢ share of physical and mental health, there are 
his country, and the right. ‘other causes that may separate the mother from 
Then tenderly she looks forward to that period¢her boy, He must go out into the world. Trade, 
which may come, when she shall have no earthly Sor the pursuit of literary honors, calls him away 
arm to lean upon but his; when he will be the¢ from the familiar home circle. Perhaps he is the 
stay, the comfort of her declining age. How the > first to leave its sacred hearthstone; the first to be 
hot tears rush to her eyes as she takes the little 2 sent forth from the sheltering ark, to battle with 
feeble hand in hers, and prays that the God of his S the cold, unfeeling world. Be his prospects ever 
father may be the God of her beloved son. In?so favorable, his future seem ever so bright, a 
those moments the voice of ambition is stilled ; 5 mother must feel deeply and anxiously, that she 
und she feels that she will willingly give up ¢is henceforth to live a divided life, from the object 
riches, and honors, and worldly distinctions fours for whom she has toiled, and prayed, and wept. 
her boy, if only he may have that true wisdom ¢ Henceforth the absent one is ever present to her 
which cometh from abov®, and be @ just and up-$ thoughts; and in the hour of temptation, “When 


right man. ¢ sinners entice,” it may be that the influence of her 
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strong mother-love, will be as a hand stretched 
forth to pluck him from danger. 


Then this fearful war—how many homes has itQ 
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and dooming their victim to an early grave, even 
Sin the very act of “coming home.” Oh, these 
dread hospital scenes, these sad journeyings back 


not made desolate! Where is the household that agein with all that is left of the beloved one, these 
has not parted with a beloved son? More bitter>open graves, these heart-rendings, and bitter 
than death to the hearts of the bereaved ones, is¢ partings, how they press out the tender mother's 


this saddest going forth of all. Noble is it to battle 
for one’s country; heart-stirring to stand forth in 
the defence of, even to die for, the dear old flag, 
with its glorious stars and stripes; and all honor 


life! 

Will she then regret that she has done too much 
for her darling, while he was yet with her? Will 
she think she has suffered too much, or toiled too 


to the brave ones, who have “done and dared” forShardly for his comfort and pleasure? Has she 
the land of their love, the home of freedom, and 2 tried to make home a happy place for him to re- 
the inheritance which their fathers purchased with § member; caused the namo of “ mother” to be like 
their blood. But to those who are left behind,>a solemn watchword to his soul, guarding him 
what sorrowful forebodings, what tumultuous fears! ¢ from sin and temptation? Will this be the last 


When she has finished her last loving cares for) dear word upon his lips, whether he fall in the 


her boy; when the knapsack is all packed, and 
she places with trembling hands her mother’s gift 
—the Bible—where he will be sure to find it, her 
heart is busy with its promises, for they only can 
sustain her. And in all those weary months, 
when suspense becomes torture, and the news of 
a battle is like the messenger of death knocking 
Yat her door, what solace is there for the bereaved 
mother, if her heart be not stayed upon God? 
And there may come a time to her—as it has to 
thousands of mothers in our stricken land—when 


battle-field, or, having meted out his fourscore 
years and ten, fancies himself a little child again, 
and whispers the beloved name? 

Mothers, be faithful to your holy mission, 
While you can yet say “my son,” let your exam- 
ple, your precept, your temper, your conduct, be 
such as he can follow and not err therein. Enter 
into the spirit of his boyish amusements; frown 
not coldly, and call him noisy or troublesome, 
when his heart is full of life and gladness; bear 
o with his waywardness; reprove with discretion 





the swift-winged telegraph shall write the fatal and love; and in his manhood you will be his 
word, “Dead!” Or that manly, graceful form, >friend and companion; in age the one whom his 
which she has so often gloried in, may be crushed,¢ mind will associate with fond recollections of 
maimed, and mutilated. Or the wasting fever, >Home, with future hopes of Heaven. 

the wild délirium coursing through every vein, Panrxegssure, Chester Co., Pa 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 





¢and the tiara on the brow of the pope, anointed of 
Ghildhood of Mlartin Suther. io should grow dim; and prince, and prelate, 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. ¢ Sand warrior, and all the “ powers of the prince of 
In the little town of Eisleben, among the fair‘ darkness” were to be dismayed and overthrown, 
green fields of Saxony, which, you know, lies in < for a mighty revolution was to be wrought of God 
the heart of Germany, and through which thé"Elbe ‘ in the earth, and this babe of Saxony was to stand 
river pours its bright, dark waters, did Martin ’ as His witness and bear His testimony before the 
Luther first open his eyes to the light of this Chaughtiest and mightiest rulers of the world. 
world. é And 0, it was well that Martin Luther’s child- 
There was joy and gladness in the hearts of: hood should be what it was—that he should have 
the father and mother, that a goodly child had ?czrly lessons of hard, stern struggling with the 
been born to their humble house; but there were 5 we rid; that want and labor should stand together 
no pageants nor festivals, no sounding of trumpets 2 by that cradle, where his young mother sang her 
nor ringing of bells, in the lowly home where ‘lullabies over the child who was to cause mighty 
three hundred and eighty years ago the son of the ¢Abrones to rock to their foundations. 
peasant of Thuringia firet saw the sunlight. His father and mother were honest, true-hearted, 
And yet thie babe, born in that lowly sphere of; God-fearing people, but I am sorry to say that 
life, with no heritage but poverty, and no future > $they were more or less held in bondage by the 
but toil, was to utter words which should thrill ? superstitions and raditions of their age and gone- 
through the world; and the crowned king on his§ ration, and that the infaney of Martin Luther was 
throne should shake for fear as he heard them ;¢ at times overshadowed by harsh and cruel disci- 
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pline on their part, They loved their boy, and ¢ the kind-hearted peasant came out with food for 
probably thought thet this extreme severity was, them, the little flock of children scattered in ter- 
just the training that he required, and that he 5 ror, for the threats and tyranny of their teachers 
would grow up through it a wiser and better man, > had almost crushed their young spirits. 

But those must have been happy hours for the? Just think of it, oh, tenderly nurtured, and 
little child, which he sported away on the pleasant » dearly beloved little children. This boy, who was 
plains of Mansfeld, where his futher had gone to? one day to become the great Reformer of his age, 
procure work in the mines, and on the banks ofS whose name was to grow fairer and brighter as 
the Vipper, or assisted his mother when she went the slow centuries rolled past it, begging his 
into the wood to gather fagots, in that early part‘ bread—singing in the dear Christmas time for a 
of his life, when poverty hung its dark and heavy > crust from door to door! After a year had elapsed, 
elvud around their dwelling. S his parents finding that their son could no longer 

But at last, honesty, industry, and perseverance » Sendure these pressing necessities, sent him to 
brought their reward. John Luther literally? Eisenach, where they had relations; for other 
fought his way to establishing a “couple of small 5 children had been added to the family, and John 
furnaces for iron” in Mansfeld, and “by the side 2? Luther’s utmost labors barely afforded him the 
of these little forges Martin grew up.” S meahs to maintain them. 

I wonder what thoughts filled the soul of this) But the boy’s relations seem to have given 
child, as he stood by the furnaces and watched ¢ themselves no trouble about him. It is possible 
the great swarm of sparks, like so many wild, red 5 they were in the same worldly condition as his 
bees, flash up and fill the air for a moment with< father. And so, here again, times went hard and 
their fiery beauty. I wonder if it was not there‘ bitter with Martin Luther, and he sang through 
that the thought first entered and took possession 2 the streets of Eisenach, if haply some pitiful soul 
of his soul, that he would become a “ schoolmas-‘ might give him a morsel to appease his hunger; 
ter, or man of learning,” which was a somewhat) but often, instead of these, he only received harsh 
more difficult thing than it is now, when there are ¢ C rebuffs, which cut him to the soul, and sent him 
free schools sown thick throughout the land—the > away in tears. 


land about which at that very time Columbus wasc¢ But one day, when . stood mournful and dea- 


probably dreaming, or perhaps the little flotilla‘ pairing before the house of an honest burgher,. 
even then was setting sail from the shores of the? having been repulsed from three others, and in his 
old world to find these new ones, sleeping far ‘need and hunger taking counsel with himself, 
across the ocean, in their silence and beauty. 6 vane, it would not be better to give up all his 
Martin Luther's father—to his honor be it said‘ precious hopes and aims, and go back and toil 
—had a profound respect for learning ; he aympe- } with his father in the mines of Mansfeld—the 
thized keenly with his son’s aspirations for know-° door suddenly opened, and a woman, led of one of 
ledge, and as the toil at the forge had greatly » the angels, stood there. 
brightened the pecuniary prospects of the miner? Her name was Ursula, the wife of Conrad Cotta, 
of Mansfeld, he resolved to send his son to school. ’ and she was the daughter of the burgomaster—all, 
One would fancy he had had floggings enough / th tothe woman. A true woman she was, of 
at home, especially for such a thoughtful, gener- Sa heart noble, generous, and tender. She had 
ous, right-minded boy as he was, but this cruel /watched the sad face of the young scholar, she 
echoolmaster whipped him fifteen times in one‘ e had heard the harsh words with which he had 
day! j been repulsed, and touched with pity, she went to 
It is of small use to be angry with a man who § the door, beckoned the boy in, and ministered to 
has been dead nearly four hundred years, but I > his needs—we can fancy with what gentle hands * 
eannot record this fact of the old schoolmaster, ?+what kindly words! 
without feeling my very soul rise up in honest § Bit her charity did not end here. The husband 
wrath against him. At last, however, he was re-2of Ursula, probably influenced by his good and 
keased from the rod of his early teacher, and his Snoble wife, took a wonderful fancy to the lonely, 
devotion to his books inspired the bey’s father 7 homeless boy, and in afew days invited him to 
with a hope that his young son would yet make ¢ take up his abode with them. And so, at last, a 
his mark in the world, so he managed to send him ) new life opened itself to Martin Luther. The long 
to the school at Madgeburg, which was taught ¢ struggle with penury and suffering was, at least, in 
by the Franciscans, when Martin had reached 28ome sense over. In the warmth and comfort of 
his fourteenth birthday. ¢ this new, pleasant home, with kindly friends about 
He certainly had a hard time here. His parents ‘ Shim, with want and care no longer worrying his 
eould not afford to supply him with the comforts 2 ¢ life, the heart and squl of Martin Luther, hitherto 
of life, and he, with some other children as poor s chafed and cramped, expanded themselves in 
as himself, were in the habit of begging their > 2air and light. His whole nature turned itself to 
bread ; and one day about Christmas time the little 2 the sunshine—all his young faculties stirred them- - 
eompany of German children went about from © selves—new cheerfulness, new aspirations, new 
dvor to door singing their sweet carols, and when< faith in God took. possession of his soul, He 


iad 
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made new progress in his studies, and as his truth ; we cannot go with him down the years 
character developed into youth, it attracted more> through that long, heroic wrestling with evil, and 
and more the attention and love of those with tyranny, and power in high places, until al! this 
whom he was thrown. ¢ culminated at last in that sublime moment of the 
And here, under the pleasant home-roof wt life of Martin Luther, when he stood at the Diet o/ 
Conrad Cotta, ended the childhood of Martin’ Worme before Charles the Fifth, and the hanchty 
Luther. It is one of which a volume might well? princes of Germany, and vindicated his faith, 
be written, and this little sketch can only touch $ “counting not bis life dear unto him.” 
some of its leading features. But I hope that the life of this good, great man 
We cannot follow the young monk into his lonely § 2 S will be read by you all, that it may be taken into ° 
cell at Erfurth, nor watch those terrible struggles 2 your hearts; and that his brave, true, heroic living 
with which he slowly came out from the darkness‘ may be an example, and a blessing, oh, sons and 
and superstition of his age into the light and? daughters to you! 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 





}4 4 Safford to spend. It does not require it all, I find, 
Sostem mM Gxpenditure, st support the family, so we conclude to sect a part 


BY MRS. N. M’CONAUGHY. 2 aside every month. Then I portion out what we 
“How is it, Wilson, that my store bill is so 2shall probably require from the store before pay- 


much larger than yours every month, while our; day, putting down the heaviest expenses first, and 
families number about the samo? It takes nearly - if there is any retrenchment to be made let it come 
all the wages, so there is scarcely anything over ‘,out of those of least importance to us. Of course 
for me when pay-day comes. In fact, sometimes>I leave a good margin always for unlooked-for 
we overrun the amount.” c expenses, but never allow my caleulations to ex- 

So said a glassblower to his neighbor, as they? S ceed what I have decided on. There are always 
walked away from the factory store with their” some things that can be deferred » month with no 
pass-books and the balance of the pay due them » great inconvenience to us. I watch my pass-Look 
for the month’s work. One had a handsome sur- ¢ through the month, usually glancing it over on 
plus in his pocket, which he was carefully laying S Saturday to see that it does not get ahead of me; 
aside towards a new house, and the other had /and though it only takes me fifteen minutes a 
barely enough to pay a few outstanding debts. “ week, it saves me hours of perplexity and anxiety.” 
They both made high wages, but one was always? 5 Dear me, Kate, it must be a world of trouble, 
“ fore-handed” and at his ease, while the other ° though it sounds so easy to hear you tell it,” said 
was continually pressed and distressed for money. geondia Annie. “Now I just keep buying and 

“I think you will have to ask my wife how she © buying all through the month—only what I think 
manages. She has charge of the pass-book and S we want, of course—but I do not have s minute’s 
gets what she pleases. We go to work so early 2 peace for fear we are running in debt, and that 
and get out so late, you know, I have little time to > worries my husband so. When I want a new 
attend to the providing, only to provide the inrand 2 dress, I never can tell whether we ean afford it or 
for getting what we need.” not, and never take any comfort in my purchase. 

“ Well, I shall send Annie over to find out Kate’ 3 ?I often tell Frank I wish we were only rich, so we 
secret, for she is as anxious to get a home of her‘ could enjoy what we have and feel it was our 
own as you are.” own.” 

So the next afternoon Annie Martin picked upS “Many rich people have the same uneasiness, 
her baby and ran over to her friend’s, for the ex- > Annie, from just the same cause. If you viewed — 
press purpose of taking a lesson in economy Gans ee scale of your expenditures, to have it to match 
should help them on towards the desired new > salary of ten thousand a year, and kept the same 
house. She was good-natured and willing to bear 2 habit, you would find yourself as anxious ard 
her part, but » poor manager, with no conception‘ troubled as ever. It is only by a judicious 
where the trouble lay. systematizing of our expenses that we can get the 

In answer to half a dozen eager questions, Kate ‘ greatest comfort out of our income, be it great or 
went on candidly to explain her own system of 2 2 small.” 
housekeeping, which may be of use to other wivesS “But how do you manage to live on so small a 
aad mothers. sum, Kate? Frank compared your bill with ours 

“I know about what Wilson’s wages are a‘ last month, and you had bought great deal less 
month, and so I estimate the amount we can - for table purposes than I had. Yet I could never 
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afford dessert every day for dinner and fruit for 2 or partially cooked, and the fruit just boiled and 


supper, as you do.” 


saved for supper. Forethought, dear Annie, is“ 


“Tt takes even more thought and planning, I? just what you need. Only try my plans, and you 
think, Annie, to stop the thousand little ‘leaks’<‘ will find a hundred other suggestions come to you 


that will find their way into the kitchen, but the 
game sort of systematizing is a great help.” 


that will help you economize. A snug little home, 
such as we hope to have next year, is worth 


“Well, a great deal will waste in hot weather if) making an effort for.” 


you do try,” said Annie. “Bread will get dry so 


Annie thought so too, and resolved from that 


quick, or mould and have to be thrown away.‘ afternoon to “turn over a new leaf.” It was up- 
Meat will spoil before you begin to think of such 2 hill work for awhile, but Kate was a good counsellor 


a thing, ard fruit and sauce will sour if it is kept 
two days even.” 

“ And yet all these could be remedied by think- 
ing in time, Annie. The bread could be toasted 


before it moulds, or made into puddings, or soaked ¢ 


in milk and beat up next morning into delicious 
breakfast cakes. The meat could be salted down, 


and helper, and before many months she had 


§ soquired an entirely new habit of management, 


Gand was delighted and encouraged by the satis- 
faction it gave her husband, who felt that they, 
§ too, might now look forward to a pleasant, com- 


> fortable home, and be able to follow the inspired 
Scoala of “ Owe no man anything.” 
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Gahe Gime for Recreation. 


BY J. E. M‘C. 
One reason why wives and mothers break down 


#0 early and grow prematurely old, is that they 


do not take proper amusement; they do not turn § 


aside often enough from the dry, hard duties of 2 


life, and spend half a day or more in pleasant‘ 
recreation. And this in many cases is by no 
means from necessity, though very many mothers 
will persuade themselves it is. More time is often 
wasted in “idle industry” than nature needs for 
healthful recreation. The mother who will spend 
days and weeks over elaborate embroidered skirts 
for her children, or in decorating a dark parlor 
which never sees the light except when a change 
visitor drops in, might certainly improve her mind 
and heart and body to better advantage by a little 
excursion with her children, or a visit to some dear 
friend, or any relaxation that would give a glow to 
her cheek and spirits. How much brighter those 
women look, and how much more intelligent 
their conversation, who do occasionally indulge 
in their little excursions from home. Though 
there are idle, frivolous women, who carry to 
excess this practice, is none the less the duty of 
the good mother to avoid the opposite extreme. 
She owes it to her children not to stay so constantly 
-under the old roof-tree that her mind is narrowed 
down to its simple bounds, and she forgets there is a 


pto the little circle that so needed her care, if only 
a wise provision had been made for these suitable 
and needful recreations. Every husband and 
father should do all in his power to facilitate 
arrangements to secure this needed rest and 
2 amusement. He is not wise to the true instincts of 
¢ his household who fails to do so, and repentance 
may come too late. None but a mother can realize 
§the weary wear and tear of head and heart and 
body, these myriad little cares occasion. They are 
nothing, each by itself, to the looker on; but ge 
ask the records in our insane asylums, and you 
will often learn their fearful results when the 
pressure is allowed to go on without cessation. 
Be warned in time, and do not reiterate over and 
over the old objection—“ Oh, I cannot be spared— 
cannot get ready ;” but go energetically to work te. 
set your machinery in motion, so it can run for a 
day or two without you, and then with the con- 
sciousness that you are performing a duty you owe 
yourself and family, set out on your trip, with a 
prayer for God’s blessing on it and the dear ones left 
behind. Remember, that you can better spare 
time for it now than years from the end of your 
life for want of it. You are neglecting no duty 
while you are absent. The work you might de 
then is not your duty. 


Ir is a woful sight to me to see the little 


world beyond. She owes it to her family not to early § forehead corrugated with mental effort, though 
break down her health by this close confinement > the effort be to do no more than master the multi- 


to one spot, but should make a point of at least 
& semi-yearly excursion, in which she may for-the 


of a litte boy repeating his Latin lesson over and 


time throw off care, and give herself up to the en-¢ over agaim® in a delirium of the fever of which he 


joyment of rest and intellectual pleasures. 


$ plication table. It was a sad story I lately heard 


Many > died, and saying piteously that indeed he could not 


& poor mother might have been spared years longer” do better. 
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made new progress in his studies, and as hie truth we cannot go with him down the years 
character developed into youth, it attracted more > 2 through that long, heroic wrestling with evil, and 
and more the attention and love of those with: tyranny, and power in high places, until al! this 
whom he was thrown. ¢ ‘culminated at last in that sublime moment of the 


And here, under the pleasant home-roof of¢ life of Martin Luther, when he stood at the Dier of 


Conrad Cotta, ended the childhood of Martin $ Worms before Charles the Fifth, and the hanchty 
Luther. It is one of which o volume might well¢ princes of Germany, and vindicated his faith, 
be written, and this little sketch can only touch $ “counting not his life dear unto him.” 
some of its leading features. But I hope that the life of this good, great man 


We cannot follow the young monk into his lonely $ will be read by you all, that it may be taken into * 


cell at Erfurth, nor watch those terrible struggles ¢ your hearts; and that his brave, true, heroic living 
with which he slowly came out from the darkness‘ may be an example, and @ blessing, oh, sons and 
and superstition of his age into the light and 2? daughters to you! 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 





)¢ me Safford to spend. It does not require it all, I find 
Sostem mM Gxpenditure. se apostle family, so we conclude to sect a nea 
BY MRS. N. M’CONAUGHY. aside every month. Then I portion out what we 
“How is it, Wilson, that my store bill is so. > shall probably require from the store before pay- 
much larger than yours every month, while our 5 , day, putting down the heaviest expenses first, and 
families number about the samo? It takes nearly Cif there is any retrenchment to be made let it come 
all the wages, so thero is scarcely anything over out of those of least importance to us. Of course 
for me when pay-day comes. In fact, sometimes>I leave a good margin always for unlooked-for 
we overrun the amount.” ¢ exponees, but never allow my caleulations to ex- 
So said a glassblower to his neighbor, as they ° » ceed what I have decided on. There are always 
walked away from the factory store with their 7 some things that can be deferred » month with no 
pass-books and the balance of the pay due them » great inconvenience to us. I watch my pass-Look 
for the month’s work. One had a handsome sur-¢ through the month, usually glancing it over on 
plus in his pocket, which he was carefully laying S . Saturday to seo that it does not get ahead of me; 
aside towards a new house, and the other had/and though it only takes me fifteen minutes a 
barely enough to pay a few outstanding debts. ‘ week, it saves me hours of perplexity and anxiety.” 
They both made high wages, but one was always? $ Dear me, Kate, it must be a world of trouble, 
“fore-handed” and at his ease, while the other though it sounds so easy to hear you tell it,” said 
was continually pressed and distressed for money. geandia Annie. “Now I just keep buying and 
“T think you will have to ask my wife how she ‘ ’ buying all through the month—only what I think 
manages. She has charge of the pass-book and 2 we want, of course—but I do not have a minute’s 
gets what she pleases. We go to work so early (peace for fear we are running in debt, and that 
and get out so late, you know, I have little time to > worries my husband so, When I want a new 
attend to the providing, only to provide the means 2 dress, I never can tell whether we ean afford it or 
for getting what we need.” * onot, and never take any comfort in my purchase. 
“ Well, I shall send Annie over to find out Kate's 9 I often tell Frank I wish we were only rich, so we 
secret, for she is as anxious to get a home of her‘ could enjoy what we have and feel it was our 
own as you are.” own.” 
So the next afternoon Annie Martin picked upS “Many rich people have the same uneasiness, 
her baby and ran over to her friend’s, for the ex- > Annie, from just the same cause. If you viewed 


press purpose of taking a lesson in economy ss the scale of your expenditures, to have it to match | 


should help them on towards the desired new>a salary of ten thousand a year, and kept the same 
house. She was good-natured and willing to bear? habit, you would find yourself as anxious ard 
her part, but s poor manager, with no conception‘ troubled as ever. It is only by a judicious 
where the trouble lay. systematizing of our expenses that we can get the 
In answer to half a dozen eager questions, Kate 5 greatest comfort out of our income, be it great or 
went on candidly to explain her own system of small.” 
housekeeping, which may be of use to other wivesS “But how do you manage to live on so small a 
and mothers. ' 2 sum, Kate? Frank compared your bill with ours 
“I know about what Wilson’s wages are a‘ last month, and you had bought » great deal less 
month, and so I estimate the amount we can ’ for table purposes than [ had. Yet I could never 
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afford dessert qeny day for dinner and fruit for? or partially cooked, and the fruit just boiled and 
supper, as you do.” saved for supper. Forethought, dear Annie, is ~ 
“It takes even more thought and planning, I? just what you need, Only try my plans, and you 
think, Annie, to stop the thousand little ‘leaks’< will find a hundred other suggestions come to you 
that will find their way into the kitchen, but the? that will help you economize. A snug little home, 
game sort of systematizing is a great help.” such as we hope to have next year, is worth 
“Well, a great deal will waste in hot weather if) making an effort for.” 
you do try,” said Annie. “Bread will get dry so; Annie thought so too, and resolved from that 
uick, or mould and have to be thrown away. afternoon to “turn over a new leaf.” It was up- 
Meat will spoil before you begin to think of such ¢ hill work for awhile, but Kate was a good counsellor 
a thing, arfd fruit and sauce will sour if it is kept > and helper, and before many months she had 
two days even.” acquired an entirely new habit of management, 
“ And yet all these could be remedied by think-¢ and was delighted and encouraged by the satis- 
ing in time, Annie. The bread could be toasted 2 faction it gave her husband, who felt that they, 
before it moulds, or made into puddings, or soaked ¢ too, might now look forward to a pleasant, com- 
in milk and beat up next morning into delicious 2 fortable home, and be able to follow the inspired 
breakfast cakes. The meat could be salted down,‘ command of “ Owe no man anything.” 
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Take Time for Recreation. 


BY J. E. M‘C. 

Oné reason why wives and mothers break down 
so early and grow prematurely old, is that they 
do not take proper amusement; they do not turn 
aside often enough from the dry, hard duties of? 
life, and spend half a day or more in peasant 
recreation. And this in many cases is by no 
means from necessity, though very many mothers 
will persuade themselves it is. More time is often 
wasted in “idle industry” than nature needs for 
healthful recreation. The mother who will spend 
days and weeks over elaborate embroidered skirts 
for her children, or in decorating a dark parlor 
which never sees the light except when a change 
visitor drops in, might certainly improve her mind 
and heart and body to better advantage by a little 
excursion with her children, or a visit to some dear 
friend, or any relaxation that would give a glow to 
her cheek and spirits. How much brighter those 
women look, and how much more intelligent 
their conversation, who do occasionally indulge 
in their little excursions from home. Though 
there are idle, frivolous women, who carry to 
excess this practice, is none the less the duty of 


- the good mother to avoid the opposite extreme. 


She owes it to her children not to stay so constantly 


under the old roof-tree that her mind is narrowed 


down to its simple bounds, and she forgets there is a 


> to the little circle that so needed her care, if only 


; 


a wise provision had been made for these suitable 
and needful recreations. Every husband and 
father should do all in his power to facilitate 
arrangements to secure this needed rest and 
amusement. He is not wise to the true instincts of 


¢ his household who fails to do so, and repentance 


may come too late. None but a mother can realize 
the weary wear and tear of head and heart and 
body, these myriad little cares occasion. They are 
nothing, each by itself, to the looker on; but ge 
ask the records in our insane asylums, and you 
will often learn their fearful results when the 
pressure is allowed to go on without cessation. 
Be warned in time, and do not reiterate over and 
over the old objection—“ Oh, I cannot be spared— 
cannot get ready ;” but go energetically to work te. 
set your machinery in motion, so it can run for a 
day or two without you, and then with the con- 
sciousness that you are performing a duty you owe 
yourself and family, set out on your trip, with a 
prayer for God’s blessing on it and the dear ones left 
behind. Remember, that you can better spare 
time for it now than years from the end of your 
life for want of it. You are neglecting no duty 
while you are absent. The work you might de 
then is not your duty. 


Ir is a woful sight to me to see the little 





world beyond. She owes it to her family not to early forehead corrugated with mental effort, though 
break down her health by this close confinement > the effort be to do no more than master the multi- 
to one spot, but should make a point of at least plication table. It was a sad story I lately hoard | 
a semi-yearly excursion, in which she may for‘the? of a litte boy repeating his Latin lesson over and 
time throw off care, and give herself up to the en-¢ Over agaim® in a delirium of the fever of which he 
joyment of rest and intellectual pleasures. Many > died, and saying piteously that indeed he could not 
& poor mother might have been spared years longer’ do better. 











TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 





HOME AND STREET COSTUMES. 


Fic. 1.—Full dress toilette, consisting of a dress 
of Chambery gauze, with double black stripes and 
a silk under-dress; the skirt is ornamented with 
a fret design, an insertion of black lace twenty 
inches deep and ten inches wide. The bodice is 
eut low, with a point before and behind, with ao 
pointed ornamentation of black lace insertion both 
back and front. The sleeve is plain and composed 
of lace insertions, and on’ each shoulder is placed 
a bow of ribbon, white with black spots; and at 
the waist behind is a large bow with long ends 
made of white silk ribbon, with a double black 
stripe. 

Fie. 2.—Plain street dress of brown silk, with 


narrow box-plaiting. The corsage tight-fitting, 
with two points, and buttoned down the front. 
Tight coat-sleeve with white under-sleeve. 


gored skirt, and one row around the bottom of : 


home. White crape dress, with fine box-plaited 
flounces, and headings of amber silk bias pieces. 
Low bodice, with a fichu, opening heart-shape in 


with any other ornament which fancy may dic- 
tate. 

With such a toilet, colored stockings to match 
should be worn ; the ribbed merino stockings are 
very popular this winter, they are produced in all 


colors, but mauve and scarlet appear to be the ; 


most approved shades. The plaid spun-silk hose 
continue to be worn by those who patronize plaid 
dresses; but care should be taken in the selection 
that the plaids match. Should the dress be cov- 
ered with a large plaid, the stockings should be 
the same plaid, only in miniature. Those ladies 
who object to colored stockings (and there are 
many who do) manage to effect a sort of compro- 
mise; they wear white stockings with colored 
clocks, which have a very pretty effect. 


attention of our readers on more than one occa- 
sion, are gradually coming into favor in Pariss 


They extend eight inches above the ordinary boot, 
and are laced to the top, as a Balmoral, being 
finished off with two silk tassels. In Paris they 
are fastened with buttons, which we think prefer- 


Fre. 3.—Full toilette for an evening party : they are worn universa!ly, both by young and old. 


front, formed by three bias pieces, placed at inter- 
vals on a plain part and terminated with a frill; 
the wide sleeve is confined on the arm by three 
‘bias pieces, which support the puff on the shoul- 
der; the band is composed of a biag piece and 
frill tarned upwards on the sleeve. 

Fic. 4.—Dress and paletot to match of Havana- 
eolored rep silk. The paletot is trimmed all 
around with swansdown; the same trimming 
forms pockets in front, epaulettes on the shoul- 
ders, and trims the lower part of the sleeves. 
Bonnet of white royal velvet; outside trimming a 
rose-colored marabout feather; inside trimmings 
-‘@mall wild flowers and rose-colored strings with 
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tulle streamers. 





LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. 


For morning wear, serge dresees, with petti- 
coats to match, are very popular. These serges 
are usually self-colored, and have a twilled sur- 
face; and being twilled on both sides, are an 
afvantage to economists, as they will turn. They 
are made of wool, consequently can be dyed in 
brilliant shades. In Humboldt violet and azuline 
blue they are very bright ; the browns and grays 
form quieter but very useful morning dresses. As 
the skirts are now all looped up for out-door wear, 
the fashion has been introduced of making the 
dress and petticoat of the same material; and with 
serges this is more especially the case. The skirt 
is trimmed but rarely, a girdle-cord simply sewn 
round the edge forms the sole ornament; but the 2 
petticoat is ornamented with narrow quillings, 
ruches, bands of cut velvet, Yak insertion, ae 
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able, as the boots have a neater appearance, and 
require less time in putting on. The tassels in 
Paris are worn much larger and thicker than those 
sported here. The cord to which the tassels are 
attached is also thick, and is looped irregularly at 
each side, and these loops, with the addition of the 
tassels, form very effective ornaments. The heels 
are high, and slant inwards to the centre of the 
foot, tapering towards the bottom. Nothing can 
be better adapted for these Polish boots than 
Norman’s patent heel, as it is light, and from ite 
form renders more support to the foot than the 
ordinary military heel, which to the uninitiated 
has the effect of throwing the body forward. For 
boys who are sufficiently juvenile to wear knicker- 
bockers these Polish boots are admirably adapted, 
and, indeed, are already popular in this country. 
Sometimes they are made of black leather and 
sometimes of Russian goffered leather. 

We need scarcely repeat that plaids of all de- 
scriptions, and for all purposes, continue to be 
extremely popular; the plaid satin dresses, the 
self-colored silks, with plaid satin stripes upon 
them, plaid poplins, and plaid camlets, are all 
eagerly sought after, blue and green still remain- 
ing the favorite mixture. 

Two new styles of mantles have lately -been in- 
troduced in Paris, one is called the Louis XIV. 
mantle, and the other, which has not yet been 
christened, is a sort of paletét, which is difficult to 
describe without an illustration. The front is 
straight, and somewhat resembles in form the 
palet6t which is worn by the sterner sex. At the 
back it is more like a casaque, being made with 


The Polish boots, to which we have drawn the . 
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three pieces, which fit to the waist, and then sepa- $ color is retained; grasses are treated in a similar 
rate in three large plaits; this casaque is usually § manner; and should the color prove treacherous 
made in either black silk or black velvet. The >a little paint applied with a camel’s-hair brush 
Louis XIV. paletdt is made in cloth, with black<¢comes to the rescue. The fine delicate brown 
velvet revers, It is cut square, and the scarlet, $ grasses are now all preserved, and prove charming 
blue, or violet waistcoat is visible underneath. Cadditions to the velvet flowers, both in head: 

The head-dresses for evening wear will be more 5 dresses and bonnets. For quiet evening wear, the 
than usually brilliant this season, as the velvet: bright-colored velvet bands, with a bow in the 
and plush flowers, which are so greatly in vogue,Scentre of the forehead, are much worn ; they are 
have a richer effect than those made of thinner ¢ made with elastic at the back, so that they can 
materials ;-sdded to this so great an improvement be arranged upon the head, in the place desired, 
has lately taken place in the foliage and grasses? without difficulty ;mall gilt filagreed butterflies, 
used to surround the flowers. Instead of being & or dragonflies, are sometimes placed upon one loop 
artificial, the natural foliage is now employed; of the velvet bow—but these additions are, ef 
this is preserved and dried in such a way that the ‘ course, for more dressy occasions, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Saencr ror rae Scnoot anp Fatty. Part II. Chemistry. , tasteful a dress, and yet in so compact and sub- 
By Professor Worthington Hooker, New York: > stantial a form, as this new edition of Paradise 
Berper & Brothers. Voila: J. B. Lippincett & Co. » Lost. It is the welcome harbinger of a series of 
This is not a book of reference, but a popular? classic authors which must meet universal favor. 

work for students, beginning with the simplest‘ There is such a combination of good qualities ia 

chemical facts and following the subject out to2the mechanical execution of the book, that one cas 
higher results. It is accurately illustrated and‘ only praise the whole as exceeding in fitness any 
will prove a fascinating work to all who are fond > recent attempt to put the masters of English prose 
of chemical experiments. and verse in a compact, durable, and elegant 

form. 

Lerrers to tar Joneses. By Timothy Titcomb. New’ 


York: Charles Scribner. ‘eo 7 Svuccessru.? A Novel. By Richard B. Kim- 


Author of “ Student Life,” “ Undercurrents,” 
In his preface the author says :—“ If the -~ oo. &c. New. York: Curteton. Philadelphia: Ash 
will so far favor the author as to suppose that, mead & Evans. 
when a young man, he taught the district school> This is regarded as Mr. Kimball's finest literary 
fm Jonesville, ‘boarding around,’ according to the¢ effort. It is a story of American life; an every 
primitive New England fashion ; that he has kept) day, but deeply interesting story, the moral of 
himself acquainted with the lives and fortunes of? which it would be well for thousands who are 
his old friends and pupils there; that they habs pharting on their career of unscrupulous money- 
known something of him, and, through an officious making, if they would take to heart. The hero is 
representative of the family, have requested him‘ Hiram Meeker, a New Englander by birth, whose 
to write these letters for the public eye, which he > career as a business man culminates in New York 
had no time to write for their private eee ae city. Hiram is the incarnation of selfishness and 
say, if the reader will suppose all this, he will> hypocrisy, and the author lays bare his motives 
supply all the necessary machinery of the book, ; with wonderful power. Though a millionaire in 
and the writer will have his justification for the5 the end, but few would class the paralytic, neg- 
direct and homely talk in which he indulges ws lected old man, as having achieved success in life. 
wards the family.” ‘There is no more disastrous failure for any man 
Very plain, direct, and sensible is the talk. It¢ than money success at the cost of honor, virtue, 
is full of experience, and lifts the veil from many and domestic love. 
personal, social, and public wrongs. As a good¢ 1. .6.. qorowm Fuorn’s WARDS. By Marion Harland. 
aad useful book, well up to the time, it is the bestS New york: Sheldon & Co. 
Tere had from the press this season. It) Marion Harland has fairly established herself 
ves, and will no doubt have, a very large seal with the public as a writer of fiction. She has 


Mitron’s Panapise Lost, in twelve books. New York: § good power of description, and a nice appreciation 
Prank H. Dodd, Elegant miniature edition. Phila 2 of character; and knows how to hold the reader’s 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. ¢ sympathies. “Husks” is regarded by many as 


It is a real pleasure to get an old favorite in s0< ° the best novel she has yet written. 
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Tae Tsovcnts or tas Exprron M. Avre.ivs asneunes: 5 of this book is to cast light on these shadowed 
Transtated by George Long, Boston: Ticknor @? ways—to show that God’s providences are not only 
Freids. intimate with every one, but full of wisdom and 
The Emperor Aurelius reigned for twenty years; tenderest love. The form in which this is done is 

in Rome, beginning A. D. 161. He embraced the > that in which the author’s chief ability lies, and in 
stoical philosophy, even in his youth, and studied‘ which, therefore, he can work to the best effect— 
and practised it through life. In his publie life>the form of imagined life-histories. The volume 
he sought to demonstrate the truth of the Platonic ¢ is designed to do good; and the author trusts it 
maxim, ever on his lips, that those states only ° will not fail in its purpose. 

could be good and happy which were governed by§ jem The publishers of Home Magazine will 

philosophers. The work now translated by Mr. > send this volume by mail, post paid, on receipt of 

Long, and entitled “Thoughts,” has generally ¢ the price, $1.25. 

been designated as “ Meditations.” It was writen 

originally in Greek, and is a sort of common-¢ Loum’s Last Ter at St. Marr’s. By the Author of 

place book, in which were registered from time to» “ Butledge,” “Sutherlands,” &c. New York: Carle 

time the reflections of the author upon moral and? 4%" 

A new edition, with an acknowledgment of the 
S authorship, of a book that attracted considerable 

A Practical GRAMMAR OF THE Frencn LANGUAGE; CON-> attention when first published anonymously. The 
taining s Grammey, Exercises, Reading Lessv8,? volume is dedicated to the memory of the late 
and a Complete Pronouncing Vocabulary. By Wm.? _, 

I. Knapp, Professor of Modern Languages and } Bishop Doane, who had charge of St. Mary’s, 
Literature in Madison University. New York; Burlington, New Jersey, at the period referred to. 


Harper & Brothers. 


religious topics. 


_ Mr. Knapp has had much experience in teach- 
ing, and is well advised of the difficulties at aad . bev! — ans aleiand ‘ 
learners generally stumble.. The plan of the book Ticknor & Fields have published a neat little 


is progressive, and the lessons are characterized § Volume, translated from the German by A. Stein, 
by clearness and thoroughness. The writer is of) entitled “ Little Anna: A Story for Pleasant Little 
epinion that it is a defect in many books of this§ Children.” It is a charming book. From T. 0. 
kind that their authors were not Americans, and>H. P. Burnham, Boston, we have a beautiful 
that they have necessarily, so to speak, given us¢ edition of Rev. Charles Kingsly’s “ Water Babies : 
the French side of the subject. He has, on the>A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. The Author's 
eontrary, endeavored in the present volume to? Dedication reads, “To My Youngest Son, Gren- 
present the American side. ville Arthur, and to all other Good Little Boys.” 
“ Mr. Wind and Madam Rain” is the title of a little 
Sounprves ynom tas Attaytic. By Oliver Wendell S book from the French, full of quaint and grotesque 
Holmes. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields. Philadelphia: 2 things for the amusement of the young folks; pub- 
W. 8. @ A. Martion. olished by Harper & Bros. “Amy Carr; or, The 
This volume contains “Bread and the News-°¢ Fortune Teller,” by Caroline Chesebro, is an enter- 
papers,” “My Hunt after the Captain,” “ Doings 9 taining and useful story, from the press of M. W. 
ef the Sunbeam,” and seven other articles from? Dodd, New York. The Harpers have reprinted 
the pen of Dr. Holmes, who never fails to interest, S Henry Mayhew’s “ Boyhood of Martin Luther,” in 
no matter what the theme of discourse. which a life-like picture is given of the sufferings of 
the heroic little beggar boy, who afterwards became 
Tates or 4 Warsme Inv. By Henry W. Longfellow.) the great German Reformer. The book has many 
iooees ee ara ee #4. fine illustrations. The books of “Oliver Optie” 
have had an extensive sale. They are good and 
We can do little more than announce this new? useful. The author has commenced a new series, 
poem, or series of poems. The rapid exhaustion 2 called the “ Woodville Stories,” and we have the 
ef the first edition, and the continued demand, ? first volume from the publishers, Lee & Shepard, 
show how deeply the poet has touched the hearts‘ Boston. Its title is “Rich and Humble, or the 
ef the people. ; Mission of Mary Grant: A Story for Young Peo- 
8 ple.” “My Days and Nights on the Battle-Field, 
i = Saavowsp Parms. By T. 8. Arthur. NewS 4 Book for Boys,” by Carleton, gives = brief 
a lo history of “how the rebellion came about,” an 
All we can say of this book is to intimate, as in ) account of “the gathering of a great army,” and a 
a preface, the purpose it is designed to serve. ¢ description of battles in the West, from the capture 
There are times when every one, no matter what of Fort Henry to the taking of Memphis. The 
may be the condition in life, has to walk along? author was an eye-witness and participant, and 
seadowed ways—has to go down into dark places, ; writes with great vividness. His book is deeply 
aad dwell amid doubts and fears. The purpose? interesting. It is well illustrated. 
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EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





“SEVERAL THINGS.” (thoughts, “If this boy, Abraham Lincoln, had 
That excellent little book, “Tux Pioneer Bor,” ‘ had a sister in just his position, how different life 
by my friend, the Rev. William M. Thayer, has? must have been to her! 
deeply impressed me, as it must every reader,S With the same energy, the same aspiration, and 
with the power of energy, and perseverance, and >the same perseverance, how much harder her 
sterling principle to achieve a position and the < path would have been into any higher or better 
right kind of success in the world. It has inspired > place in life. 
me with a new confidence, if possible, in the in-< Dear reader, the writer of this is among those 
stitutions and national genius of our beloved’ who believe that women’s greatest and best work 
country, certainly with a new joy and pride in? is oftenest by her own hearth-stone; neither the 
them. S rostrum of the orator, the pulpit of the preacher, 
Where else in the world can we find a parallel: the chair of the judge, much less the “ White 


- to a case like this—this boy in that log cabin‘ yyouse,” would she claim as the legitimate sphere 


among the wilds of Kentucky, whose cradle was > of her sex. 
rocked in the midst of poverty, came up into his¢ And yet, it is impossible for any woman with 
strong childhood through one long scene of Priva-> eyes to see, and heart to understand, not to de- 
tion and rugged toil, and harsh and coarse sur-¢ pjore the false pride, the foolish conventionalisms, 
roundings, that must have crushed all aspiration’ the powerful social forces that lift themselves so 
in less resolute soul—this boy, reared in igno-? many terrible obstacles in the way of a woman's 
rance and hardship, whose only heritage was the( ,dyancement in her proper and rightful sphere. 
name that an honest father and a Christian mo-> uypposing, as I said, sone girl’s frail life had 
ther gave him, has taken his place among the? blosscmed in that lonely Western log cabin, and as 
honorable of the earth; his name is one which is‘ the years ripened over her, the better, finer part 
a familiar sound on the lips of kings and princes ; 2 of her nature had asserted itself in half articu- 
the eyes of the whole world are at this crisis‘ jated aspirations, in hungerings, and thirstings, 
turned in wonder and waiting to him; the nations > and clamorings that would not easily be let die. 
afar off hang upon the words that he utters, and¢ Now, how much harder must have been the 
the land of his birth has conferred upon him the} « working upward” for this girl than for her bro- 
highest gift which it is in her power to bestow? ther? She must inevitably have brought to the “tug 
upon any man—this poor, toiling, unknown boy is‘ and strain” of mind and body, less of physical 
to-day the President of the United States! strength, and somewhat of that constitutional deli- 
And for this, Abraham Lincoln has no one,‘ acy and shrinking, which is one of the inherent 
under God, but his own brave heart, and steadfast > 44 sweetest graces of her sex. All these must, in 
soul to thank. the nature of things, have been against her. But 
Nobody, divining the latent possibilities of the >the world would have placed itself in her way with 
Kentucky farmer’s son, came forward with help-? goroes mightier than these. 
ing band and generous heart, and lifted him into > Her lowly birth, her poverty, her toil, would all 
an atmosphere of grace and culture. Nobody? haye been so many facts against her, facts that 
nourished the budding aspirations of this boy’sS society would have recognized and thrust at her 
lonely youth. in a thousand ways that must sting and bruise a 
Strong right arm, and steadfast purpose rena high and sensitive spirit; and what was the boy’s 
no obstacles could daunt, no disappointments > piory would have been the girl’s shame; and 
vanquish, did the work for Abraham Lincoln. though a dead resolution in this matter, might 
Through the slow years he kept on, bravely, reso-5 in the end have conquered honorable place and 
lutely; and to-day, in the high place where he 2 position, still the chances would all have been 
stands, he has, as I said, nobody to thank but his ) against her. 
God and himself. The fine, brave spirit would most likely have 
Robert Lincoln, the eldest son of the President, -hafed itself against the sharp rocks of circum- 
has paid to the anthor of the “Pioneer Boy” > stances, and at last have ceased to strive, and 
delicate and flattering compliment to the simple ¢ settled down in a kind of dumb despair to its hard 
truthfulness of the book, when ke wrote to him:—>and barren life in that Western cabin. There 
“I had heard many of the stories before, and? would have been of course a chance for her. She 
your book revived them in my memory. TheyS might have married some bright, sturdy Western 
must be true, as I had them from a very reliuble? youth, who could have fought his way step by 
gentleman,” step to place and influence, and at last have got 
And yet, in reading this, the question will be é footing in Congress or the Cabinet, but’ in this 


very likely to slip in sometimes among a woman's case the man would have pioneered the woman 
(119) 
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through the rough passes of her life, and I am ‘° open—everywhere they invite the girls as well as 
talking of the lonely, maiden girl going out,; the boys to enter and drink of their nourisking 
single-handed, to conquer her fate. For how’ waters. And the future of woman shall not be ag 
many strong, generous, tender natures of women: her past. That social tyranny, which has so long 
have been crushed by that social sentiment which ’ forged its heavy chains for our sex, is slowly yield- 
at once depreciates a woman if she earns her own? ing to the better sense and deeper sympathies of 
bread! “the age. I believe, oh, my reader, in the progress 
This nineteenth century does condescend in. of humanity, and hope that the time'is draw- 
many localities to allow her to teach school with- {ing near when woman may do her rightful service 
_ out any loss of social position, but its graciousness» in the world in any place or way which docs not 
ends then and there. ¢limit or subtract from her womanliness, and be 
A man max go out into the world, and any sort‘ honored in so doing it wherever it lies, as man is 
ef work is honorable for him, and will never/in doing his; which day and hour may God 
stand in the way of his advancement; but with a‘ hasten. v. ¥. Tt. 
woman—the case is altogether different. é 
I know in just what fashion men talk about this¢ OUR SOLDIERS. 


—sensible, kind-hearted men, who acknowledge» I th 3 
and deplore such a state of things. I have heard ? suppose that tens of thousands of women used 


chem cay, with 6 winbiidiy Of seatplictncy ‘ent > to wonder when this awful cloud of war first broke 


patronage, quite amusing when one knew how ‘in thunderings and lightnings over the land, how 
little they eomprehended the subject, that women $ they sould we ery tho sight of the maimed, 
ought to be altogether above regarding this wrong? crippled soldiers which the battle-fields would send 
sucial sentiment. She ought to live it down, and Q ri = cy Re wn leas mast sens with: pals 
if she was fitted for household service to look the» te ee ‘ ing Sie, ue emahhavts ne - 
fact bravely in the face, and go into somebody’s< e streets; and if there is any woman’s heart 

¢ which does not grow sick for grief and pity look- 


kitchen, and do her work there, with dignity ans ing on these wounded men, who have returned to 


faithfulness, feeling that pages areal are poe” us with such stern witnesses of the work they have 
would applaud her. Now, it sounds very finely, © aone Rn ilies Meee fe hee hones} - " 
to hear a man talk in this style, but there is a broad 4 sliiis the tated of ea We ate a ae om 
poy sg Oe Poss. Amat d act wt them and give them some poor words of sympathy 

7 P 1 he “foe ¥¢and thankfulness, which coming right out of our 
with the woman who, with refined intuitions and< siislin atl atthe tall teetten in tt 

es . . of reac , ‘0 are 

aspiring nature, shrank from going into anybody's, not ungrateful for the facaaes which vy foe 
kitch t. : 

peanen 28 6 Oey ? rendered us; for every man who has come to suffer- 


Granting that in all respects her mistress was a. ay H. 
erro < ing and loss in his country’s cause, ought in some 


model woman, and penctrated to the real essence’ cath 06 Wiiiabahinns ot : . 
of the character of her domestic, still I can fancy‘ until itis “o . ~ ~ sf 1 Serene 
that in almost any conceivable case there must be? “oo teenporn 

How often an impulse seizes us mightily—an 


many things in the relation to annoy and pain 5S apalse which bears us it: t tidal. al 
sensitive woman; and men who talk, as a great? P 2 20 BS Gs es Se 
out of narrow conventionalisms and ordinary cus- 


? 
many good men do, about the value of womanly ¢ toms, to go up to some of these crippled men and 


independence, and living on that broader, higher : 
plane where these things cannot reach nor bare ome serenely eman ap nen fat Be 
, ¢every mark of loss and suffering they bear about 
ene, these men just show a most lamentable and > thom, and which is their chiefest glory and honor. 
elumey nk ag about the whole matter. 4 The impulee may not oftenest be tollowed for 
This little volume of my friend’s has farnished > various guanens, dut‘it le there, for. Wo.gomen can 
me a good text for my editorial, and I have spoken? 114 do come aa in feeling trum, the.“ Sewer 
simply and truly the things which have long been S jevels” ut ate Mink to, aake. haniis:ta com cae 
in my thoughts; and if I have spoken strongly, t00,¢ . 14 reverence with our soldiers, on their whe 
it is because I have felt fervently, and because my‘), .; its of hardship and toil and snficing 
heart has ached with sorrow and indignation over? We wish that they could understand at feel 
the cruel hindrances which society has heaped UPS this as they cannot, and know that though we are 
in the way of the progress and achievement of my ¢ not found in their hospitals or on the fields when 
sex. the battle is over, still in heart and spirit we are 
But, dear reader, at the close let us turn thes. : P 
ditghe cide of this suljoct towards'us. There isd with them through all these things. Vv. F. B 


broad and fair promise in the east. Thé echool-¢ mn an , 
houses scattered over all the land—the school-> » ARTHUR'S NEW BOOK. 


houses which are working under God the moral? We will send Mr. Arthur’s new book, “Lien? 
regeneration of this age, are doing their blessed 6 on SHADOWED Partns,” (see Carleton’s advertise 
work for those who are to be the women of the.’ ment in this number) by mail, postage paid, on 
pext generation, Everywhere their doors are” receipt of the price—$1.25. 
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NAME-£0OR MARKING. 






































DRESS FOR LITTLE GIRL. 























BRAIDING PATTERN. 















































SPRING WALKING SUIT. 


Dress of violet colored silk, with a pardessus of the same. Both are trimmed with a heavy chenille | 
cord sewed on in a pattern. A white silk bonnet, with trimmings and cape of violet silk. 
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CHILD'S DRESS. 
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